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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


Warning Critics to Go Slow. 


NYBODY who knows anything 
A about the way Lincoln had to 

combat criticism, abuse and ob- 
struction in carrying on the Civil war 
can realize the parallel situation in the 
case of Wilson. One day when Lincoln 
had become exasperated at such worry- 
ing criticism he compared himself to 
Blondin, the famous tight-rope walker 
who walked across the Niagara gorge 
on a wire in 1859. 


of criticism cited how the government 
itself in its Official Bulletin had pub- 
lished a list of all our factories that 
were exempted from the closing order 
because they were making munitions. 
He declared that this list was of ines- 
timable value to the Germans, who 
were thus told just where to do their 
sabotage. Senator Reed of Mo., Dem., 
who has leaned a good deal to the kai- 
serist side, keeps up a constant fire on 


the administration. He told how the 
local fuel administrator at Washington 
instead of staying on the job and seeing 
that coal was provided, vamoosed to 
“the sunny glades of Florida”; and 
while common citizens were praying 
for a little coal to keep from freezing, 
the fuel administration’s office was kept 
far above the 68 degrees that the ofli- 
cials had laid down as the maximum 
for ordinary people. “We would not 





Lincoln said it was 
as if all the wealth 
that the nation pos- 
sessed had _ been 
placed on his shoul- 
ders and he was ex- 
pected to cross a 
terrible abyss on a 
wire, and he an- 
swered his critics 
thus: “Gentlemen, 
would you shake 
the cable or keep 
shouting out to him: 
‘Blondin, stand up 
a little straighter; 
Blondin, stoop a lit- 
tle more; go a little 
faster; lean a little 
more to the south’? 
No! You would hold 
your breath as well 
is your tongue, and 
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keep your hands off 
until he was safe 
over. The govern- 
ment is carrying an immense weight. 
Untold treasures are in their hands. 
They are doing the best they can. Don’t 
badger them. Keep silence and we'll 
get you safe across.” In the Civil war 
it was mainly the Democrats that were 
abusing the president, though he. also 
had to meet both open and secret oppo- 
sition from his own party. Senator 
James of Ky. the other day in the senate 
paid a tribute to Lincoln; he repeated 
the Blondin anecdote, said that Wilson 
was now in the same predicament that 
Lincoln had been and conjured all 
Americans to refrain from criticism and 
give him a chance to win. “Do not bad- 
ger him; do not heckle him; do not an- 
noy him. He will make the journey safe- 
lv over this ocean of blood and peril. 
Keep silence; hold your tongues”, he 
commanded. President Wilson has had 
to suffer increasing complaint of late, 
especially on account of the handling of 
the fuel and food situations. Senator 
Wadsworth of N. Y., Rep., in a speech 


British Official Photo Showing Some British “Tommies” on Italian Front, in Foreground, 
Visiting Italian Artillerymen, Who Are Enjoying Lunch Sitting on Their Big-Gun. 























THE KIND OF A TANK RUSSIA NEEDS. 

An American Solution of Russia’s Trou- 
bles—Namely Popular Education.—Cartoon 
in St. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


have so many heat- 
less days if there 
had not been so ma- 
ny brainless days”, 
he asserted. He said 
that Dr. Garfield 
had not spoken the 
truth when he 
claimed that 480 
waiting ships had 
been coaled as a re- 
sult of the saving of 
fuel from the heat- 
less days. Senator 
Harding of Ohio, 
tep., said that the 
nation is careering 
toward disaster and 
that “itis time some- 
body did some so- 
ber thinking”; there 
had been too much 
talk, too much 
dreaming and not 
enough doing. Sen- 
ator Underwood of 
Ala., Dem., regret- 
ted that “it is necessary to carry the 
government so far afield from its nor- 
mal course”. He said he didn’t believe 
in “fighting the war half-way”, how- 
ever, and so he would vote for legisla- 
tion that the president said he needed. 
Senator Gallinger of N. H., the Repub- 
lican leader, made an appeal to both 
sides to refrain from wrangling and all 
stand by the president. He and other 
Republicans have complained becayse 
they have been kept in ignorance so 
much and only consulted when their 
aid was required to put through some 
war measure; but they laid it down 
that the Republican party would leave 
a record of loyalty and co-operation 
during this great crisis and would not 
play the obstructionist role. Senator 
James defended the administration and 
reviewed some of the big things that 
had already been accomplished, includ- 
ing the registration of over 10,000,000 
men for the draft. He told how the 
captain of the big German steamer 
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Vaterland had admitted that he must 
take off his hat to the Americans, for 
their wonderful success in repairing the 
saboted steamer and getting her into 
service on such short notice, and mak- 
ing her even faster than she was when 
.the Germans had her. 


This ship is reported to have made 
the round trip recently from New 
York “over there” and back in only 11 
days, thus breaking all records. Senator 
James said that anyone can pick flaws 
and point to mistakes, but, he added: 
“Let us not lose sight of the elephant 
by looking at the chip under his foot.” 

Henry Watterson, the aged editor of 
the Louisville Courier-Journal, who has 
long served as_ guide, philosopher, 
friend and castigator to the Democratic 
donkey, is out in one of his characteris- 
tic articles. He talks with greater 
plainness about the president than any 
Republican critic has, but he says he 
“is saying nothing he durst not say to 
his face.” 

He says he “spits on the idea” that 
the newspapers must fawn on the ad- 
ministration and fawn on everything 
it does; if we have cowe to that, the re- 
public is at an end, he thinks. This 
idea that we have all got to “follow the 
president and do his bidding with the 
faith of a child is worse than hero wor- 
ship—it is fetish worship.” The old 
Colonel confesses openly that he thinks 
the present plan at Washington is “a 
dynastic scheme” having for its object 
a third term for Wilson, or in default 
of that a term for Son-in-Law McAdoo. 

“Truly they have been wandering 
away from the footsteps of the fathers”, 
he says. He argues that the president 
is still the servant of the people, and 
not the master or dictator, and that no 
additional power should be granted to 
him. He compared Wilson to Lincoln, 
and added: “I only wish he had a little 
of Lincoln’s humor, humanity and com- 
mon sense.” 


Big Magazine on Black List. 


The March issue of the Metropolitan 
magazine, it was announced, had been 
barred from the mails because of se- 
ditious articles in it. Then this an- 
nouncement was recalled and it was ex- 
plained that as the magazine had al- 
ready been mailed, it would not be 
held up. Thi magazine has been en- 
gaging in criticism and muck-raking of 
late and the government is anxious to 
put a quietus on it especially as it is 
used as one of Roosevelt’s mouthpieces. 

An article in this March number, by 
the editor, contains the most virulent 
denunciation of the president so far 
put forth. The author says the people 
are finding that “their idol has feet of 
clay”; the nation, he says, “is begin- 
ning to lose faith in this master of 
rhetoric who has so long held them 
spell-bound.” It is time, he thinks, to 
“put an end to the schoolgirlish gush 
and sitkening idolatry which has sur- 
rounded the White House” during the 
Wilson regime. 

He criticizes the president especial- 
ly for choosing as his aids men who 
were amateurs and bunglers, without 


experience on thé job, and particularly 
for selecting a pacifist for secretary of 
war. He gives the president credit, 
however, for doing all he can, ac- 
cording to his nature; it is the people 
who were to blame for electing such a 
man president, he says. 

Wilson’s re-election, he declares, was 
an imposition on the people, for he was 
elected, he says, by voters who voted 
for him because he was to keep the na- 
tion out of war, and then he got it into 
war after all. All good believers in 
democracy—with a small “d”—says the 
article, will “stand by the president” 
as they are urged to do, when he stands 
by the country, by appointing efficient 
and practical men for cabinet positions 
and other posts of responsibility. 

In the same magazine was another ar- 
ticle, which was the one complained of 
by the postal authorities, declaring 
that our government is dishonest, in 
pretending to believe in democracy and 
home-rule and then interfering by force 
in Haiti, Santo Domingo, Mexico, Cuba 
and other countries. Numerous pas- 
sages from the president’s addresses 
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were quoted and compared, and the ar- 
gument was made that he was not con- 
sistent or sincere. 

Roosevelt’s essay in this issue of the 
Metropolitan is of a very mild and aca- 
demic order. It merely warns the pneo- 
ple of this country against the dangers 
of autocratic kaiserism on the one hand 
and:‘anarchistic bolshevism on the oth- 
er. It urges the cultivation of true 
democracy among all classes of the 
people, as being the one and only re- 
form that can save us from the fate of 
Russia. He says that no-one should 
be ashamed of work, no matter how 
menial it is, provided it is worthy. 

These various articles have raised the 
criticism issue as nothing else has done 
during the war. The government is be- 
ing urged not only to suppress the mag- 
azine but also to intern Roosevelt. A 
resolution was introduced in the Wis- 
consin legislature demanding that he 
be interned. Many of these protests, 
however, come from political enemies 
of Roosevelt or from bolshevists who 
want to see him and his presidential 
boom smashed at one and the same 
time. Some people feel that any action 
taken by the government against Roose- 
velt would only make a martyr of him 


and strengthen him before the people 
by arousing their sympathy. 


Would Also Intern W. J. B. 


Our Colonels, as the Pathfinder has 
often pointed out, are a very trouble- 
some element in this country. Besides 
Col. Watterson and Col. Roosevelt there 
is also Col. Bryan who is saying mean 
things. A Democratic governor the oth- 
er day in addressing a camp of soldiers 
declared that Bryan should be interned 
for the period of the war, as a man who 
is doing more for the kaiser than for 
his country; and he said he wished he 
had been in Canada to join that soldier 
audience in hissing Bryan down. 

The socialists, I. W. W. agitators, bol- 
shevists and kaiserists all cite the atti- 
tude of Roosevelt and Bryan and argue 
that since these statesmen are allowed 
to go about freely and say what they 
please in criticism of the government 
or in praise of peace, etc., therefore 
complete freedom of speech should bi 
allowed ail agitators, and nobody 
should be arrested for opposing th: 
war. However, everybody knows thal 
such men as Roosevelt and Bryan, 
though they may disapprove of the way 
things are being run, are at heart loyal 
and patriotic men, whereas those who 
are clamoring and plotting for a Ger 
man peace are just the opposite. 

Hence critics: and obstructors of th: 
socialist stripe must not think they are 
immune. Such offenders are being rap 
idly rounded up and brought to book, 
and all that can’t curb their talk and 
action are being warned to change their 
ways or they will be taught a lesson. A 
Socialist alderman in New York op- 
posed measures for the sale of war sav- 
ings stamps, and another alderman de- 
nounced him as a traitor and told him 
he would throw him out of the window 
if he didn’t subside. The socialists had 
betrayed Russia and they would betray 
this country if they could get the 
chance, he said—but they are not to 
have the chance. 

Even Vice-President Marshall, who is 
the most complete outsider in all Amer- 
ca so far as the war and all public 
matters are concerned, also gives vent 
to a little caustic comment now and 
then, though he says he believes he is 
“about the only man who has kept si- 
lence since President Wilson asked us 
to at the beginning of the war.” He 
told a Florida audience the other day 
that “Americans are talking too much, 
instead of getting to work and winning 
the war.” He urged people not to talk 
about what is going to be done after the 
war but to bend all their energies to- 
ward winning the contest. 


Wilson Tells Russians We’re Friends. 


The president has again taken the in 
itiative in regard to the Russian peace 
by sending a special message direct to 
the soviet congress at Moscow assuring 
the Russians that they have “the sincere 
sympathy of the people of the United 
States at this moment when the German 
power has been thrust in to interrup! 
and turn back the whole struggle for 
freedom and substitute the wishes of 
Germany for the purpose of the people 
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of Russia.” He tells them that though 
our government is not now in a posi- 
tion to give effective aid to them, we 
will take advantage of every opportu- 
nity to “secure for Russia once more 
complete sovereignty and independence 
in her own affairs and full restoration 
to her great role in the life of Europe 
and the modern world.” 

President Wilson by refusing to join 
in the plan to have Japan invade Siberia 
and also by sending this message of re- 
assurance to the Russians is trying to 
show them that we are their true friends 
and that we will stand by them through 
thick and thin—though between our- 
selves there has been too much of the 
thin since the Bolsheviks have been in 
control, 


Our government now stands pledged 
not to consent to the sacrifice of Rus- 
sian interests either now or later when 
the final peace is shaped up. The doc- 
trine is that the Bolsheviks are only 
usurpers, temporarily in control of 
Russian affairs, and that any “peace” 
treaties they may agree to are not bind- 
ing on either Russia or the allies. 

Germany in bargaining with the Bol- 
sheviks is simply bartering for stolen 
goods and though she may gain posses- 
sion of them she will not have any le- 
gal title to them. And the president 
wants to have the Russians understand 
that though we are at present powerless 
to save them from being plundered, we 
mean to see that their rights are re- 
stored to them and we will not be a 
party to their spoliation either through 
the Huns or through our own allies. 

The Bolsheviks are giving up one 
thing after another but without ap- 
peasing the Huns. Lenine the Bolshe- 
vik premier has evacuated Petrograd 
and moved the capital to Moscow, the 
ancient capital. Foreign Minister Trot- 
zky says the Bolsheviks are prepared 
to keep on not fighting but always re- 
treating until the Germans get tired of 
following them. 

The Germans are perfectly satisfied 
with this singular mode of warfare, 
which allows them to take everything 
in sight almost without effort. It is 
reported that Trotzky and Lenine are 
at odds over the “peace” question— 
Trotzky being inclined to keep up a 
guerrilla warfare against the German 
invaders, while Lenine thinks the ex- 
pedient course is to accept German su- 
premacy as a fact, make the best of the 
situation and abide by the peace terms, 
in the hope that later Russia may se- 
cure her freedom again, Trotzky is 
said to have resigned in disgust. 

Germany complains that Russia has 
already broken her peace treaty by ar- 
resting a lot of prominent people of 
pro-German sympathies in the Baltic 
regions and taking them to Siberia, 
where they are being held as hostages. 
lhese hostages must be returned, the 
Germans declare, 

[t is hard to tell what is going on on 
the Russian front, as réports are con- 
flicting and meager. The Germans seem 
to be devoting their attention largely 
now to putting down the civil war in 
Finland and cleaning up that country. 





Germany has already recognized the in- 
dependence of Finland from Russia and 
the kaiser is planning to place his son 
Oscar on the Finnish throne. 


Germany After Outlet to Arctic. 


At the same time the Bolsheviks are 
trying to retain a semblance of hold on 
Finland by fixing up a treaty under 
which Russia relinquishes practically 
all rights over Finland except that she 
nominally retains the fortress of Abo. 
She gives to Finland the railroad system 
—including the line which has been un- 
der construction during the war to con- 
nect Petrograd with the Arctic ocean. 

The old Russian railroad to the north 
leads to the port of Archangel, and the 
White sea, and this port is closed with 
ice a large part of the year. Experience 
has shown that the port of Ekaterina, 
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though over 300 miles farther north and 
several degrees above the arctic circle, 
is open to navigation the year around, 
and this was the reason for developing 
this new port. 

The reason why Ekaterina is ice-free 
is that our old friend the Gulf stream, 
which makes its appearance on the 
scene away down in the Gulf of Mexico 
and which then crosses the Atlantic in 
an oblique direction and wraps itself 
about norther: Europe, gives a swish 
of its tail clear up around the northern- 
most part of Sweden and curls round 
southward again along the coast of Lap- 
land—the result being that the waters 
on that coast are considerably warmer 
than they would otherwise be. 

Germany of course has her eye on 
this promising new route; she wants it 
and she doesn’t care much whether she 
takes it from Russia direct or gets it 
indirectly with the connivance of Fin- 
land. There is method in all the kaiser’s 
madness, and his visions of conquest 
and empire have immensely expanded 
since the breakdown of Russia has 
opened the way for extending the Pan- 
German “sphere” clear to the Arctic 
ocean on the north and the Pacific ocean 
on the east, if not to the Indian ocean on 
the south and the Atlantic ocean in the 
west. 

In southeastern Europe also the Teu- 
ton plans of conquest are winning. 
Rumania is being forced to consent to 
“peace” terms which allow her very 
little for the future but her bare exis- 
tence as a vassal nation. 

She has to give up the district known 


as the Dobrudja, commanding the 
mouths of the Danube. She must de- 
mobilize all her army except what is re- 
quired for guard work; she must dis- 
miss all allied officers in her army; 
she must give right of way and assist 
in every way possible the transport of 
troops etc. of the central powers 
through her territory to fight the Bol- 
sheviks in the Ukraine and especially 
around the great port of Odessa on the 
Black sea; she must give up to the Ger- 
mans the control of her railroads and 
also possession of the four passes 
through the Carpathians between Aus- 
tria and Rumania; she must yield to 
Germany her petroleum, salt and other 
mineral possessions; she must agree to 
allow all made-in-Germany goods to 
come into her domain free of duty but 
she must consent to pay duty on her 
own products going to Germany. 

Also Germany is to secure a lien on 
the grain and other supplies which 
Rumania has. Germany hopes by gain- 
ing possession of the oil fields of West- 
ern Rumania to become independent of 
America for her oil supplies. The rem- 
nant of the Rumanian government par- 
leyed till the last moment in the hope 
of finding some alternative to this ab- 
solutely ruinous “peace”; in fact they 
held their reply two hours after the 
Teuton ultimatum had expired. 

As a punishment for this delay, the 
Teutons imposed several additional 
concessions, including the furnishing of 
free provisions for the Teuton armies 
while on their way to Odessa. Rumania 
will remain on the map, and that is 
about all, unless the allies are able to 
rub out the Teutons’ map and draw it 
over again at the end of the war. The 
Teutons now have practically a clean 
sweep in eastern and southeastern Eu- 
rope, with everything wiped out except 
Greece—and they will hardly leave a 
grease-spot there when they get round 
to it, judging by the way they are go- 
ing. In short it looks as if the very 
worst must happen before anything bet- 
ter can be looked for in that direction. 


Setting Pace for the Huns. 


The long advertised spring drive of 
the Germans on the western front has 
not arrived as yet, being perhaps stuck 
in the mud when the frost came out of 
the ground. It seems probable that the 
allies will not start any big move there 
until the Boches have shot their bolt. 
Ours is still a waiting game, as must 
generally be the case with those who 
want to have the last laugh. 

The object for the present year will 
be to hold the Germans where they are 
on the western front and balk them in 
their plan for blasting through that 
front, sweeping on to Paris and there 
forcing’a quick peace, before this coun- 
try can get going. If the allies do that 
much, this means in itself a victory. 
Germany knows that every month now 
will. increase the forces that are mar- 
shaled against her and she can’t afford 
to wait. 

Meantime she is not being allowed to 
do things just in her own way and she 
is finding that her pace is being set for 
her more and more by the allies. The 
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constant arrival of more American 
troops at the front has a double effect, 
first by increasing the actual fighting 
strength of the allies and taking a share 
of the burden off the hard-pressed Brit- 
ish and French, and secohd by giving 
new heart and courage to them. 


The policy now is to save men as 
much as possible and make guns and 
machines do as much of the work of 
cleaning up the Huns as possible. Our 
factories are capable of furnishing un- 
limited supplies of all these mechan- 
ical appliances which so largely enter 
into modern warfare and as so6n as 
they get to producing such things on a 
quantity basis, the Huns will find that 
they are up against a new power that 
they must reckon with. 

One of the things they specially dis- 
like is the big 45-caliber automatic pis- 
tols which our boys are now being sup- 
plied with for hard hand-to-hand fight- 
ing. Hitherto the Germans have had a 
little the advantage, with their Mauser 
automats, but our new ones are mark- 
edly superior and our boys are trained 
to shoot straight with them and are 
told not to spare the ammunition. 


Poison-Gas a Constant Problem. 


The German soldiers were admittedly 
below par as marksmen and hand-to- 
hand fighters and this led to their adop- 
tion of poison-gas as a chief war weap- 
on. Their first gas was comparatively 
harmless; that is, it was a chlorine gas 
which could be easily seen and smelt; 
it was heavy and it stayed in the low 
places; the Germans had to wait till 
the wind was favorable before making 
use of it, and then the allies soon learn- 
ed to provide themselves with gas- 
masks which gave ample protection. 

Then the Huns developed more dead- 
ly gases and in addition to releasing 
them from reservoirs they took to fill- 
ing shells with these gases in compress- 
ed form and deluging the allies with 
these bursting shells. The allies found 
ways to combat these methods, how- 
ever. The noise of a gas shell bursting 
was a little different from that of an 
ordinary shell and the alarm would be 
sounded in time for the soldiers to ad- 
just their masks. 

Next the Germans perfected a new 
gas called phosgene which is far worse 
than anything before used. This gas 
has no odor and consequently the sol- 
diers may breathe it for a long time 
without knowing it; and the first no- 
tice they have that they are gassed is 
that their heart fails them. 

It was this new gas that the Huns 
tried recently on our boys. Not only 
was the gas itself new but it was em- 
ployed in a new way, so that our sol- 
diers were not well prepared to meet 
it. The Germans in this case placed 
the gas in their regular high-explosive 
shells, along with the explosive. Thus 
when the shell exploded it gave the 
same sound as an ordinary shell and yet 
it also released a quantity of this deadly 
but orderless gas. 

Then too the Boches have been trying 
their “flammenwerfer” or flame-throw- 
ers on our boys—their object being to 


do everything possible to try their nerve 
and get them into a panicky state. But 
our boys don’t second that motion; in 
fact they refuse to be horrified or to 
play the game according to the Hun 
rules, and they establish their own 
rules. These flame-throwers consist of 
a compressed-air tank something like 
a “knapsack” fruit-sprayer and are car- 
ried by the soldier on his back. They 
are filled with a mixture of petroleum 
and tar and when this mixture is turned 
on and lighted, a stream of fire is 
thrown 450 feet, through a short hose. 

Not only did the Boches with their 
flame-throwers not get in their work 
but our snipers made targets of them 
and the result was that the Boches after 
squirting a little turned and ran for 
their dugouts. They left two of their 
machines in No-Man’s-Land and our 
soldiers went out and brought these in. 
Our boys found them riddled with bul- 
lets and spattered with blood. It is 
likely that there is great indignation in 
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Hun circles because the Americans are 
not acting as the Hun has planned. 

All sorts of contemptuous epithets, 
such as “toy soldiers’”” and “amateurs”, 
are applied by the Germans to our 
troops. The German soldiers are told 
by their officers that our boys don’t 
know how to fight and that they are 
easy marks—but Fritz is learning that 
this is not the case. Also the German 
officials are busy writing up accounts of 
“battles” with the Americans in which 
of course our side invariably loses 
heavily. In every case the facts are 
grossly distorted, and in several cases 
the reported “battles” did not take 
place at all. But that is the Prussian 
method. 


Don’t Obey Prussian Rules. 


Again our troops broke the rules in 
at once following up a German raid 
with a raid of their own. The custom 
is to let the enemy do his raiding and 
go back at leisure. Our boys are hair- 
trigger boys however and as soon as 
the Huns launched one of their surprise 
night raids, they went over the top 
themselves, grappled with the raiders, 
beat them in a clean and quick little 
fight, brought in a number of prisoners 
and sent the remnant of the band back 
to their holes with a tale of woe. 

The fighting is going to be faster 
when our soldiers get the hang of the 
situation. Of course they are like all 
beginners and they are over-eager; but 
this means that the Boches are going 
to be speeded up to a new pace, and that 


means trouble for thém, for they will 
have to change all their ways. One of 
our captains was killed the other day 
when a bunch of our boys were sur- 
prised by a patrol of five times their 
number. “Fight like hell, boys” were 
the last words of this brave captain— 
and that unpoetic but expressive phrase 
has become the keynote of the work 
our forces are doing. 


Several days ago the U. S. troops 
carried out with brilliant success the 
first large-scale raid they have engaged 
in since they took their position on the 
front. There was a 45-minute bom- 
bardment as a prelude and then they 
went over the top. They penetrated the 
German position to a depth of 300 yards 
and “cleaned up” the Boches by the 
score, 

They visited the enemy dugouts and 
captured papers giving valuable mili- 
tary information. This was in the Toul 
sector, in French Lorraine. 

Our troops have also been used, to 
assist the French, in sharp fighting on 
the Chemin des Dames sector, farther 
north near Laon. They took part in 11 
different raids etc. and they distinguish- 
ed themselves to such an extent that 
more than 50 French war crosses were 
distributed to them. 

The characteristic daring and snap 
that Americans put into everything they 
engage in is making itself-felt. The 
soldiers of the allies have grown some- 
what “stale” as the result of such pro- 
longed fighting and they welcome the 
enthusiasm that the Americans are 
bringing with them. On their side, they 
have the experience and the staying 
powers that only veterans can possess, 
and the two qualities are going to win 
if the people back home don’t get “cold 
feet.” 

The feats of the Americans are being 
told and retold throughout the fighting 
lines and camps, and even among the 
Boches. For example the other night 
one of our patrols, consisting of an 
officer and eight men, was reported 
missing and it was assumed that the) 
had been captured by the Boches. How- 
ever, the next afternoon, the patro! 
‘ame loping home as bold as brass 
The Huns were so surprised by such a 
thing happening in broad daylight, b« 
fore their very eyes, that they neve: 
fired a shot. It*turned out that th 
patrol had been forced to hide in 
shell crater to escape the Germans; the) 
had lain there quieuy for some hours 
and then, being hungry, they decide: 
to risk a dash for home, and they score 
before the slow-going Deutscher could 
wake up. 

Secretary of War Baker is giving the 
boys in France a little surprise part) 
by paying them a flying visit. Th: 
newspaper men knew for some tim: 
that he was making this trip “over 
there” but they kent the secret and th 
matter was not made public till his saf: 
arrival at a French port was announce(! 
He will inspect the different camps, ge! 
first-hand information about all the wa! 
conditions and exchange views wit! 
Gen. Pershing and the other officers in 
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THE ESSENCE OF CURRENT AFTAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Loyalty Test in Wisconsin. 


ISCONSIN has been held up 
VV before the world as our lead- 

ing “hyphenate” state. She 
is solely represented—or rather misrep- 
resented—in the senate at this time by 
a socialistic kaiserist named La Follette. 
Senator Husting, her loyalist senator, 
died recently. Thus the people of the 
state are now to have a chance to show 
the world which side they stand on— 
whether for America and democracy or 
for Deutschland and Prussian “kultur,” 
for they are to elect a successor to-Sen- 
ator Husting April 2. 

Gov. Philipp has called a special elec- 
tion for the purpose, though he says he 
did this under pressure and he accepts 
no responsibility for the results. The 
legislature refused to pass a measure 
authorizing him to appoint a senator 
for the interim, as is the practice in 
most states, 

Nation-wide interest is being taken in 
this election, which it is frankly admit- 
ted will be a test vote on the war issue. 
[t is well known that Wisconsin has a 
large alien population and this alien 
population is largely in sympathy with 
Germany or at least with pacifism; also 
owing to this big foreign element, the 
socialist element is strong there. 

The Democrats had no contest over 
their candidate and they united on Jo- 
seph E. Davies, chairman of the federal 
trade commission. The Socialists pick- 
ed Victor L. Berger as their candidate; 
he is the man who served a term in con- 
gress as the first Socialist member of 
hat body. He is an Austrian by birth. 

The Republicans were not so harmo- 
nious. The party leaders decided on 
Congressman Irvine L, Lenroot. At first 
ex-Gov. McGovern refused to be bound 
ind insisted on running, but later he 
withdrew in favor of Lenroot. James 
fhompson, a capitalist, is the La Fol- 
lette candidate for the Republican nom- 
ination, 

Thus the normal Republican strength 
is divided and their candidate will be 
handicapped. The Republicans have us- 
ually won in Wisconsin but in recent 
years they have been broken up in this 
way by factional quarrels, and it was as 
1 result of this split that Husting, a 
Democrat, was electc 1 before. 

La Follette and |‘: followers, while 
not having a majority in the state, are 
strong enough to hold the balance of 
power and they can often secure the 
election of any candidates they decide 
to throw their strefigth to. 

If they should support the Socialist 























candidate, he might possibly be elected 
over both the old-party candidates. 
Thus it is a three-cornered cut-throat 
fight in which it does not follow that 
the best man will win. 

Both Davies and Lenroot stand on an 
unqualified loyalty platform and if 
either of them is elected it will mean 
a victory for the war. Berger the So- 
cialist candidate says that if elected he 
will work to have our government at 
once summon the warring nations to a 
conference, as Germany has so many 
times proposed, with a view to an ar- 
mistice and peace and the withdrawal 
of our soldiers from the front, after the 
manner of the Bolshevik program. 

Both branches of the Wisconsin legis- 
lature passed a resolution declaring for 
loyalty and denouncing La Follette for 
his attitude on the war, If it rested with 
the legislature La Follette would speed- 
ily be expelled from the senate, but the 
state has nothing to do with a senator 
after it has once picked him; if the peo- 
ple of the state make such a blunder as 
to pick a bad egg to represent them, 
they must stand the smell. 

The senate takes sardonic revenge on 
the state by refusing to allow it to take 
back its decision and reca!! its senator. 
The assumption is that if the voters 
made such a mistake once they might 
do even worse if given a chance to re- 
peat. However, the repudiation of La 
Follette by the legislature and the best 
element of the people in his state is an 
important fact in our political history. 

La Follette is fighting bitterly for ev- 
ery advantage. He has sued the Madi- 
son Democrat for $100,000 damages for 
libel and he threatens to sue other pa- 
pers. He has also brought suit against 
the Madison Club for expelling him. 
President Montgomery of the club said: 
“I consider that Senator La Follette is 
one of the greatest menaces to the wel- 
fare of the nation.” 

Berger has just been indicted by the 
federal grand jury in Chicago for con- 
spiracy to obstruct the draft and dis- 
courage the war and for publishing 
seditious articles in his Socialist paper, 
the’ Milwaukee Leader. Along with him 
several other prominent Socialists were 
gathered into Uncle Sam’s net, includ- 
ing Adolph Germer (suggestive name, 
“Germer”), secretary of the Socialist 
party; J. L, Engdahl, whose scurrilous 
and traitorous articles in a paper called 
the Eye Opener have caused general 
indignation and W. F. Kruse, editor of 
the Young People’s Socialist Magazine. 


Four New Democratic Congressmen. 

In the “good old times before the 
war” the salary of $7500 which a rep- 
resentative or senator in congress drew, 
in addition to various valuable per- 
quisites, looked like a big juicy plum 
to the average statesman, but now it 
looks as shrunken as a cheap dried 
prune, and quite a number of our solons 


have already thrown up their job or 
are preparing to throw it up. New 
York state alone has lost four members 
lately, by resignation, and special elec- 
tions have just been held to fill their 
places. 


All the resigners were Democrats, for 
of course it is the Democrats who are 
getting the plums in these days. All 
the new men elected were Democrats, 
so that the political line-up in the house 
is not altered. The Democratic margin 
in that body is now so narrow that a 
vote or two may turn it and hence every 





Suddenly Friendly: The Political Leaders 
Now Vie with One Another in Paying Def- 
erence to Woman, Now That She is Getting 
the Ballot—Cartoon in New York World. 


special congressional election is await- 
ed with anxiety by the political leaders. 

The New York elections were un- 
usually interesting because the women 
had a chance to vote there for the first 
time. The politicians had said that the 
women would not take enough interest 
in public affairs to go to the polls; a 
good share of them would have to stay 
home and take care of the babies any- 
way, they argued. However, measures 
were taken to get out the full “baby- 
carriage vote” as it is called—namely 
the mothers with youngsters on their 
hands. 


The political managers had to change 
their tactics and instead of casting 
slurs at the newly’ enfranchized 
citizenesses they began to compliment 
them and cater to them. Modern 
mothers know better than to let politi- 
cians kiss their babies any more, but 
it amuses them to see how these old 
sinners who have so long abused them 
are now doing all they can to make 
themselves agreeable. 

The women voters set a most com- 
mendable,ocitern for the men; in fact 
they beat the men right off the bat. 
They polled nearly 95 per cent of their 
registered vote, while the males polled 
only 40 per cent. They voted early, as 
the advice always i1s—but refrained 
from trying to vote often, as the practice 
of the ballot-box stuffers is. They asked 
no foolish questions; they showed that 
they knew what they were doing; many 
brought their babies with them and 
left them in their baby-carriages; in 
fact they were so businesslike about 
it all that the men stood around with 
open mouths, utterly taken aback. 

The only place where the women 
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fulfilled the predictions of the politi- 
cians was in the way they voted; name- 
ly they voted as a rule just as their 
husbands and male relations voted, so 
that though they polled enough votes 
to swing the election any way they 
might want to, as a matter of fact they 
did not alter the actual results, and the 
same candidates were elected who 
would have been elected without them. 

So in one sense their votes didn’t 
count—but anyway they were, getting 
good training in the exercize of the 
franchize, and undoubtedly the time 
will come when they will vote inde- 
pendently of their male hangers-on to 
a large extent and will thus make their 
power felt. 

There was one district in which a 
woman—Mrs. Mamie Colvin—was a 
candidate, but the women voters re- 
fused to be stampeded on sex lines and 
Mrs, C. received less than 400 out of a 
total of 24,000 votes. The new voters 
also refused to be taken in by the So- 
cialist propaganda although the Social- 
ist organizers make a big point of pan- 
dering to the women. 

Women had the first chance also to 
vote the samc as men in municipal 
elections in Vermont. There’ they 
showed -that they thought for them- 
selves and that they could be relied 
on to support moral reforms, for they 
helped to swing number of towns 
from the “wet” into the “dry” column. 


Price-Fixing Stopped. 

The government has power to fix 
prices and make everybody abide by 
them, but the exercise of such powers 
by private concerns is a usurpation. 
The supreme court has just made an- 
other decision which strengthens this 
legal principle. 

Many concerns, as we know, attempt 
to, prohibit dealers from selling their 
products except at fixed prices. In this 
case it was a question of the sale of 
talking-machine records by a Chicago 
department store at a cut price. 

The court held that a patentee can- 
not, when selling his products to oth- 
ers, reserve the right to say what price 
the buyer shall sell the gocds at. This 
is a very important decision; it not 
only affects some 5000 stores that sell 
talking-machine records but the prin- 
ciple also applies to hundreds of other 
products which the proprietors seek to 
have sold only at prices named by 
themselves. 


Election Bribers Get Off. 
Sometimes it looks as if the object of 
the law was, how not to do it. Often 
the evidence of wrongdoing is perfect- 
ly clear, and yet the malefactors will 
be able, by some legal quirk, to escape 


punishment, or in any case they delay 
the penalty for years. 

Two years ago 99 men in an Ohio 
congressional district were charged un- 
der the federal laws with fraud and in- 
timidation at the polls, and in Indiana 
126 men were not only accused but 
pleaded guilty to similar charges. Now 
the supreme court decides th the fed- 
eral courts have no jurisdiction over 
bribery, etc., at elections of federal of- 
ficers. 

In other words the state courts, 
if anybody, must attend to such cases. 
Often this means a complete defeat of 
justice, as the state legal machinery 
may be in the control .* the very men 
who are committing the crimes; and 
sO, on one excuse or another, the pros- 
ecutions are called off and the outrages 
go unpunished. 

The supreme court of course was en- 
tirely correct in deciding as it did. It 
is a_ well-established principle that 
while senators and representatives in 
congress are federal officials for many 


purposes, they are elected at state elec- 
tions and until they are elected and 
certified, the federal government knows 
them not. 

Congress could pass a law giving the 
federal government control, but there 
is strong feeling in the states against 
such laws, as the people are afraid thai 
if the control of elections were taken 
from the states and given to the Wash 
ington government, there would be stil! 
greater abuses and the party that was 
in power could continue in power in- 
definitely, because the elections could 
be manipulated as it saw fit. 

The South especially has Litterly op- 
posed all such measures, which the) 
denounced as “force bills”. During re 
construction days after the Civil war 
several bills along that line were passe! 
in order to control the election situa- 
tion in the South. The Republicans 
later tried to pass still stronger meas- 
ures, but they met with such deter- 
mined opposition that they finally gave 
up. 








GRAHAME -WHITE’S FIRST FLIGHT 


In his book, the “The Story of the 
Aeroplane”, Claude Grahame-White, the 
well-known British aviator, has re- 
counted the interesting and somewhat 
humorous story of his first flight in an 
aeroplane. From the reading of trashy 
“thriller” novels in his boyhood, he 
says, he early conceived a desire to fly. 
After his school days he invested in a 
balloon but he found this unsatisfactory 
because it could not be controlled in 
the air. He then had Louis Bleriot, the 
French aviator and aeroplane builder, 
construct for him a Bleriot monoplane, 
the most powerful one that had been 
produced up to that time. 

When the machine was finished and 
delivered it was arranged that Bleriot’s 
mechanics should go to the aviation 
ground at dawn on the following day 
and assist in its initial try-out. Gra- 
hame-White and a friend who had like- 
wise become interested in flying were 
so much excited and so anxious for the 
trial of the monoplane that they were 
unable to sleep and arose at two o’clock 
in the morning and repaired to the 
aviation ground. They ran the machine 
out and then waited as patiently as they 
could for the mechanics to appear. 

“Dawn arrived and we were still 
frantically impatient to get the motor 
started up,” he says, “but, having been 
warned by the foreman of the great 
danger of starting the engine, which 
was done by swinging the huge nine- 
foot propeller, we did not like to take 
the risk, especially as we were only 
two and it required at least six to hold 


the machine back as soon as the engine 
was started. 

“After waiting a long time, however, 
we decided to take the risk, so we rig- 
ged up a sort of back arrangement with 
ropes, tying the machine to a fence. It 
was then agreed that I should start the 
propeller and my friend should look af- 
ter the ropes. 

“With fear and trembling we went to 
our respective posts and to my delight 
the motor started up at the first quar- 
ter-turn of the propeller but, as we had 
forgotten to take the slack out of the 
rope, the machine almost ran over me 
and in fact it did knock me down be- 
fore I could get out of the way. I picked 
myself up, rushed around to the driving 
seat and control levers and beckoned 
to my friend to let go the ropes and 
jump in beside me. 

“Of course as soon as my friend let 
go the ropes, off darted the machine 
and it was with great difficulty and 
skill that he managed to scramble into 
the machine. We were soon running 
along the ground at a speed of 40 to 
50 miles an hour but on this first run |! 
did not try to rise, as I was anxious to 
familiarize myself thoroughly with the 
engine controls before venturing into 
space, 

“At the far end of the field I slowed 
down to about 20 miles an hour for | 
wanted to turn around—a thing which 
for a novice is by no means a simple 
matter to accomplish with an aeroplane 
when on the ground because as soon as 





the speed has been reduced the rudder 
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efficiency is also proportionately reduc- 
ed in precisely the same way that a 
sailing vessel is more difficult to steer 
with little or no way on. There are no 
brakes fitted to aeroplanes so that if is 
not easy to bring them quickly to a 
standstill. 


“We were almost at the end of the 
ground for we had misjudged our dis- 
tance in the fog and we found ourselves 
in imminent danger of running into the 
high boundary wall; so I shouted to my 
friend to jump out, hang onto the aero- 
plane and drag himself along the 
ground to try.to stop it. This he suc- 
ceeded in doing within a few feet of 
the wall. This episode was-something 
of a shock to us for we had visions of 
the machine being a mangled wreck 
but we did not dare to stop the engine 
and take a rest for we knew that we 
should be unable to start it again with- 
out the ropes and other tackle which 
we had left over a mile away. 


“We lifted the tail of the machine 
round and started off back again to the 
other end of the ground and repeated 
this process for about 20 minutes. Final- 
ly I felt satisfied that I had control of 
the machine on the ground and was 
ready to try a flight. I shall always 
admire my friend’s pluck in accom- 
panying me on this, for me, memorable 
first flight for in those days it was con- 
sidered a most perilous undertaking to 
attempt a flight with even the most 
skilled aviator; so that for him to trust 
his life to a novice on the most power- 
ful monoplane that had up to that time 
been built aroused my greatest admira- 
tion. 


“We started off to make our first as- 
cent and, after obtaining our speed, I 
slightly raised the elevator. One can 
but faintly realize our delight and satis- 
faction to see that we were off the 
ground, had left all traces of vibration 
and jolting behind and were really 
making our first flight in a heavier- 
than-air machine. 


“We soon reached an altitude of 
about 30 feet which to us appeared a 
tremendous height and I now began 
to think how to descend. This, I had 
been warned, was the most difficult 
and perilous maneuver in flying. Our 
speed in the air was about 50 miles an 
hour and to effec’ a safe landing at such 
a speed, as can well be imagined, is 
not a very easy task.” 

They managed it successfully, how- 
ever, and were surpfised to find a big 
crowd assembled on the field. “The 
crowd turned out to be reporters, press 
photographers, etc.,” the narrative con- 
iinues, “who had been brought along 
by Bleriot’s mechanics in the cheerful 
hope, as I afterwards found out, of ob- 
taining photographs and _ sensational 
matter of the anticipated ‘Wreck of an 
English Aviator’s Monoplane’ and, per- 
haps, they may even have fostered the 
fond possibility of my decease. 

“They were doomed, however, to dis- 
appointment at making any such sen- 
‘ational reports but they used their 
cameras and note-books busily enough 
and the following morning I was ush- 
ered into the public gaze in all the 


newspapers and was subsequently the 
proud recipient of a large number of 
congratulatory telegrams.” 


ODD ACCIDENTS 


Soldier Killed at Target Shooting. Pri- 
vate E. J. Attree, one of the heroes who 
lived through the storm of Hun bullets in 
the battle of Vimy ridge, was instantly 
killed at his home in Toronto recently by 
his brother with whom he was shooting at 
a target. Attree had just stepped forward 
to adjust the target when his brother fired. 
The young man had been granted a short 
leave from the army to recover from a 
wound he had received in battle. 














Girls Suffocated. Two small girls, sisters, 
were found by their mother, Mrs. D. E. 
Avassa, of Boston, suffocated in a trunk 
the other day. The children had been 
playing about the house and, unobserved, 
had climbed into the trunk and closed the 
lid. A spring lock fastened them in. 


Officers Shot by Colleagues. Two Kansas 
City detectives were badly wounded recent- 
ly by federal secret service men while raid- 
ing a “dope den” in the city. The govern- 
ment agents had been detailed to raid the 
place and coming suddenly onto the offi- 
cers engaged at the same work, they mis- 
took them for malefactors and opened 
fire. 


AN EUGENIC LOVE SONG. 


Stick out your tongue, my love, and Iet me 
see 
Once more its: pink, uncoated loveliness, 
Eugenia, healthy maid, each day I bless 
The hour when first you felt the pulseof me! 


Behold the birthday gift I bring thee; 
A brand-new stethoscope! Ah, nothing 
less. 
But, oh, my dear, it gives me great dis- 
tress 
To see you eat hot muffins with your tea! 


Loved one, I know no other dame or maid 
Whose bony conformation equals thine! 
And when thy adenoids are cured next year 
And my rheumatic ghosts have all been laid, 
Eugenia, love, the doc, will make you 
mine; 

But pray be careful of your diet, dear. 

—New York Sun. 


“IN MY FATHER’S HOUSE 
ARE MANY MANSIONS,” 
And where, O Soul, shall next thy dwelling 
be? 
On some far orb now shining as a star 
And like to earth in essence but, perchance, 
Hath forms unlike to those that here are 
seen 
And strangely beautiful; and there again 
An incarnation shalt thou take—higher, 
More subtile, more susceptible and more 
Of power; and in ascending progress shalt 
Thou go from world to world until at last 
Thou may’st, not utterly unworthy, stand 
In presence of thy King. 
—Eliza B. Taylor. 


Sound travels at the rate of 400 yards 
per second. 

Exceptions to the rule: 

Scandal—1,000 yards. 

Flattery—500 yards. 

Truth—2% yards. 

Alarm clock ——! 


——- 


“You seem happy since you enlisted.” 

“Tam. Now it’s against the law for any 
of my relatives to borrow my clothes.”— 
Washington Star. 
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EASY CLUBBING PLAN 


To Find The Price of Any Club 


You can make up your own combination of 
magazines from the list below. Add the Class 
Numbers of the Magazines selected, multiply 
the sum by five and the result will be the cost. 
The price of a club cannot be less than the regu- 
lar price of any one of the magazines in the club. 





EXAMPLE 


PRICE NAME OF PAPER 





PRICE 








CLASS REGULAR PRICE OF 
NO. PATHFINDER AND 
Se ee BR ic tocecnccessecsesse $5.00 
7 Arkansas Homestead 1.50 
25 American Boy 2. 
25 American Cookery 

40 American Magazine 3. 

8 American Poultry Advocate... 1.50 
40 Ave Maria 3.00 


17 Boy's Magazine 

30 Breeders Gazette 

20 Catholic News 

10 Cehtury 

35 Christian Herald 3.00 
12 Cincinnati ~~ — pg (weekly) 1.75 
50 Collier’s Weekly .50 
12 Colorado Public Schools 2,00 
Ca ease 2.00 
80 Country Life in America..,. 5.00 
30 Delineator 2 


15 Every Week 

30 Everybody's 

5 Farm and 

9 Girls’ 

20 Gleanings in Bee Culture.... 
i cnadddenctibnecteserecwhs 3.00 
35 Illustrated World 

80 Independent 

WW La. 


25 Little Folks 
12 McCalls 
25 McClure’s 


a 
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We do not guarantee these prices; same 
are subject to change without notice. 








22 Modern Pei csdaceecded 2.25 
23 Mother’s Magazine .50 
25 Motion Picture Magazine... 
4 Netinat Geographi 

Vationa phie 
25 Nebraska Teacher 
25 Normal instructor. 


BD Gihe Tabak. cccccccccesccss 
18 Parker’s School Nows......... 
20 Pathfinder 
12 People’s Home Journal...... 1. 
8 People’s Popular Monthly.... 1. 
35 Physical Culture . 
= —— Pr 2.f 
opular ence Monthly.... 2.! 
18 Pro ive Teacher . 
45 Bev ew of Reviews 


. dD. 
50 St. Nicholas 


12 Today’s Housewife 

Oy ON bin b:h's atin oa , 4.00 
18 W.Va.8chool Journal-Educator 2.25 
20 Wallace's Farmer 2.00 
30 Woman’s Home Companion... 

15 Woman's Magazine 

10 Woman’s World 


Cosmopolitan 

Country Gentleman 

Hearsts Magazine 1.50 ** 
Ladies’ Home Journal... 1.50 ”’ 
Literary Digest 3.00 
Saturday Evening Post.. 


2.10 
2.15 


30. 
wo toto 
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we will submit best combination 
by return mail. 
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If you desire papers not included in 
this list, send us names of same an 
rices 


We furnish all pub- 








Send us your subscription NOW. 
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| Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 





FRANCE. 


Progress in Morocco. Since 1912 
when the great powers gave assent to 
France’s undertaking to introduce 
Western civilization and enlightenment 
in Morocco wonderful progress has 
been made. As it is almost altogether 
an agricultural country—about 98 per 
cent of its products come from the soil 
—the first work was directed mainly 
toward agricultural development and 
the improving of farming’ conditions 
and methods. 

For example, organized efforts have 
been made to teach the natives up-to- 
date methods of farming, fruit-growing 
and stock-breeding; experimental farms 
and gardens have been started; a me- 
teorological service has been institu- 
ted; new roads have been built and old 
ones improved; a forestry service has 
been established and much valuable 
work has been done in the way of con- 
serving forests, particularly one of 
cork-oaks at Mamora; efforts have been 
made to develop the ostrich-breeding 
industry. 

All of these activities have been re- 
markably successful and as a result the 
former middle-age conditions have giv- 
en place to those of modern times as 
they exist in the more progressive coun- 
tries of the world. Like advancement 
has been made by the Italians in Tripoli 
which came into their possession some 
five years ago. 


U. S. Soldiers Sentenced to Death. 
Four American soldiers have been sen- 
tenced to death for sleeping while on 
sentry duty in the first-line trenches. 
The cases of the four men were referred 
by Gen. Pershing to the war depart- 
ment at Washington which found the 
proceedings regular and _ strictly in 
compliance with the laws and regula- 
tions and passed them on to the presi- 
dent for final action. The penalty of 
death for this offense is not mandatory 
under the military law of, the United 
States but military authorities univer- 
sally regard it as unforgivable because 
it could so easily result in enormous. 
losses and even defeat and guilty sol- 
diers, unless extenuating circumstances 
are found, must pay with their lives. 


CANADA. 

Bryan Jeered as Pro-German. Re- 
turned Canadian soldiers refused to 
allow Col. W. J. Bryan, former U. S. 
secretary of state, to speak at a prohi- 
bition meeting in Toronto where he ap- 
peared some time ago at the invitation 
of the Dominion alliance. The chair- 
man’s announcement of his name as the 
speaker of the evening was the signal 
for a chorus of catcalls and cries of 
“We don’t want him” from the soldiers 
in the audience. On his attempting to 
speak they shook their fists at him, de- 
manded “What about the Lusitania?” 


and drowned out his words by singing. 
When a member of the army corps in 
uniform appealed for order the dis- 
turbers declared that they would allow 
“any man to speak but not a pro-Ger- 
man.” A Toronto man who undertook 
to speak was told to “get the khaki on”. 

Finally Mr. Bryan was obliged to 
abandon trying to address the whole 
audience but despite the continued in- 
interruptions spoke to a little party that 
gathered about the platform. His pa- 
triotism, he declared, was satisfactory 
to the president, the cabinet and con- 
gress in the United States and no per- 
son can say that he is not wholly loyal 
to his country. His daughter, he said, 
is the wife of a British engineer officer 
and one of his grandsons is a British 
subject. 

Mr. Bryan declares that an organized 
effort to make him unpopular in To- 
ronto had been made previous to his ar- 
rival. Some of the newspapers—those 
which carried liquor advertisements— 
attacked him, he says, one of them car- 
rying an editorial that “was an incite- 
ment to riot.” 


Canadian Soldiers Overseas. Accord- 
ing to a statement of Premier Borden, 
about 400,000 Canadian soldiers so far 
have gone to join the allied forces in 
Europe. There have been approximate- 
ly 150,000 casualties, including about 
40,000 killed. On a population basis, he 
said, the United States would have to 
put into the field about 5,500,000 men to 
equal Canada’s record. 


BRAZIL. 


New President Elected. In the re- 
cent elections Rodrigues Alves was cho- 
sen for the presidency and Delphim 
Moreira for the vice-presidency for the 
term which will begin next November. 
They were the only candidates in the 
field and were elected almost unani- 
mously, all political parties uniting in 
supporting them because of their pledge 
to continue the war policies of the pres- 
ent administration; Alves in his plat- 
form declared in favor of the strongest 
possible effort in the war against Ger- 
many which Brazil has entered on the 
side of the United States and the enten- 
te nations. Alves served as president 
of the republic from 1902 to 1906 and 
his administration then is given credit 
for successfully carrying out more re- 
forms than any other administration 
since the republic was founded. 

The president of Brazil holds office 
for a term of four years and is not elig- 
ible for the succeeding term. The pres- 
ident and vice-president are elected by 
the people directly by an absolute ma- 
jority of votes. 

Seized Ships Go to France. The gov- 
ernment a short time ago placed at the 
disposal of France a number of German 


ships which were taken over when 
Brazil went to war against Germany. 
The United States which had put in a 
bid identical with that of France for 
the ships has accepted the decision. 
The French chamber of deputies has 
voted to appropriate money to be used 
in chartering the vessels, 


Would Open Schools to Americans. 
The foreign office recommends that all 
applicants holding diplomas issued by 
American schools be admitted to the 
superior schools of Brazil, including 
naval and military institutions. 


AFRICA. 


The Liquor Evil. Rum which the so- 
called Christian nations, attracted by 
the enormous profits to be made in the 
traffic, send to Africa in large quanti- 
ties is regarded by missionaries in West 
Africa as a greater foe than paganism 
because it quickly brings about a com- 
plete moral and physical demoraliza- 
tion of its native victims. It is said 
that there is serious danger that some 
of the most prominent of the African 
tribes will be completely wiped out of 
existence if the liquor traffic is not 
stopped or greatly reduced at once. 

Prohibitory laws have been passed in 
some districts but as they are not prop- 
erly enforced, due in some cases to the 
fact that the local government depends 
largely for financial support on the 
liquor revenue, they do little good, 

America is among the nations guilty 
of participating in this disreputable 
business and the New England section 
of the country is a particularly flagrant 
offender; more than 1,570,000 gallons of 
rum went from the port of Boston to 
the west coast of Africa in 1914-15. 


Diamond Output Grows. The South 
African diamond output in 1917 totaled 
more than 2,902,000 carats and was 
worth in the neighborhood of $38,500,- 
000. The production shows an increase 
of more than 550,000 carats over that 
of {he preceding year. 


AUSTRALIA. 

Blotting Out German Names. All ge 
ographical names which smack of Ger- 
many or the Germans—names of towns. 
rivers, mountains, etc.—are being 
changed by the South Australian par- 
liament which not long ago issued a 
list of new names to take the places of 
a number of German names already 
dropped. 

ITALY. 

Socialists Jailed. The general secre- 
tary of the Italian socialist party was 
sentenced a short time ago to nearly 
three years imprisonment and to pay a 
fine of about $780 for having conducted 
a propaganda prejudicial to the national! 
defense. The assistant secretary of the 
party was given over two years in pris- 
on and sentenced to pay a fine on a sim- 
ilar charge. 


Arrested for Trading with Foe. Two 
directors of a Milan silk concern have 
been arrested for engaging in trade 
with the enemy which in 1916 alone, it 
is charged, netted the concern $4,000,- 
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000. At the beginning of the war, it 
appears, an oflice was set up at Zurich 
to realize on German credits for_pre- 
war exportations and this was gradu- 
ally transformed into an_ office for 
trading with Germany. Another organ- 
ization operated for Austria. 


NORWAY. 


Wireless Communication with U. S. 
A new wireless station at Stavanger, on 
an inlet of the North-sea, on the west 
coast of the country, succeeded a short 
time ago in communicating with sta- 
tions in America, some 3,300 miles dis- 
tant. Regular wireless telegraphic com- 
munication between Norway and the 
United States will begin, it is announc- 
ed, as soon as the government of the 
latter grants permission. 


GERMANY. 


Oscar May Rule Finland. A report 
has it that the Finnish government has 
asked the kaiser to appoint Prince Os- 
car, his fifth son, king of Finland. It 
is suspected—and it must be admitted 
that such suspicions are not unwarrant- 
ed—that the “request” was made at the 
instance of the Germans and as a re- 
sult of pressure brought to bear on the 
Finnish government, just as they man- 
aged to have the inhabitants of other 
sections of what was once Russia “re- 
guest” intervention and their virtual 
annexation by Germany. 

Prince Oscar will be 30 years old in 
July. About the time the war began 
he contracted a morganatic marriage 
with the lady in waiting to the empress, 
ignoring entirely the objections of the 
kaiser. He is reported to have suffered 
from heart trouble in the early months 
of the war and to have collapsed after 
leading a charge at Verdun in the fall 
of 1914. In 1916 he received slight 
wounds in the head and thigh while in 
the fighting on the eastern front. 


The Death of Admiral von Dieder- 
ichs, who commanded a German squad- 
ron at Manila and who clashed with 
Admiral Dewey, commander of the 
American squadron there at the time 
of the Spanish-American war, occurred 
a short time ago. After establishing a 
blockade the American commander 
had insisted that warships of neutrals 
entering the bay should report to the 
Americans. This stand was upheld by 
the British naval commander at Manila 
but Admiral von Diederichs showed an 
inclination to ignore the rules of the 
blockade and friction resulted on sev- 
eral occasions. At length a shot across 
the bows of a German vessel that had 
refused to stop and report to the Amer- 
icans convinced the Germans that Dew- 
ey meant business and there was no 
further interference or discourtesy. 





JAPAN. 


Marriage and Birth Rates Decline. 
The latest census shows the population 
of Japan to be upwards of 57,440,000; 
Tokyo which occupies the fourth place 
among the great cities of the world 
has a population of about 3,361,000. 
While these figures are gratifying, the 
Japanese find cause for worry in the 





disclosure that in the year 1916 the 
total number of marriages—447,170— 
was some 7,500 less than the number in 
1915. There were nearly 1,825,000 
births in 1916, a decrease of 7,270 from 
the number in 1915. It is found further 
that there was a gradual decrease in 
both marriage and birth rates from 
1912 to 1916. An increased death rate 
among children and young men is 
shown; the death rate among males is 
considerably greater than among fe- 
males. 


SWITZERLAND. 


Want Food Reprisals. That portion 
of the Swiss press friendly to the allies 
has unanimously demanded that in- 
stead of sending the usual harmless 
note of protest to Germany against the 
sinking by the Germans of the steamer 
Sardinero with a cargo of cereals for 
Switzerland the Swiss government shall 
order a 50 per cent reduction in the 
bread rations granted to the German 
colony in Switzerland. There are some 
230,000 Germans in this colony and they 
consume daily about 50 tons of bread. 


——_—_—_ — 


PHILIPPINES. 


The Useful Bamboo. The bamboo is 
practically indispensable to the Filipi- 
nos. It furnishes material for their 
huts, bamboo poles serving for the sup- 
ports, flattened out bamboo for the 
sides and floors and tough bamboo fi- 
bers being used to bind the different 
parts together. By rubbing together 
sticks cut from the tree the natives 
quickly obtain fire. Sections of the 
tree are used successfully as recep- 
tacles for carrying and storing water 
and by hollowing out green bamboo 
they make utensils for use in their 
culinary operations. It is not sur- 
prising, therefore, that they find it dif- 
ficult to believe that such a great coun- 
try as the United States gets along with- 
out this wonderful tree. 

ARGENTINA. 

A Remarkable Newspaper. The news- 
paper, “La Presna”, of Buenos Aires is 
regarded as one of the most important 
institutions of the Argentine republic, 
although it is an independent, privately 
owned publication and from the time 











DELAYS IN THE MAILS. 


Complaints continue to come as to the 
non-receipt or late delivery of Pathfinders. 
The publishers wish to say again that these 
failures are not due to any neglect of 
theirs; they are mailing all papers the same 
as usual, but it must be remembered that 
war operations have the right of way ev- 
erywhere now and that all mails will be 
subject more or less to delays. Uncle 
Sam’s mail men and postmasters are over 
worked; they are called on to do more 
work than in peace times and do it with 
less help; many trains have been entirely 
taken off and others are running late. 
Often the usual mail connections are miss- 
ed. Nobody is to blame; it is simply one 
of the war conditions. Subscribers will 
please be patient and adjust themselves 
to the necessities of the case. Where de- 
lays and miscarriages are due to faulty 
addresses, etc., we are glad to remedy them, 
but we are powerless beyond that. 

PATHFINDHER PUB. CO. 


it was founded has nearly always op- 
posed the government. It occupies a 
magnificent building whichis surmount- 
ed by a figure typefying the freedom of 
the press. On the roof is a powerful 
steam siren which when blown an- 
nounces to everyone within a radius of 
20 miles the fact that a piece of start- 
ling news has been received. The city 
authorities consider this loud noise a 
disturbance of the peace and impose a 
fine of $1,000 for each blast but the pa- 
per does not hesitate to use the siren 
when it has an “extra” to announce. 


COLOMBIA. 


New President Chosen. Dr. Marco F. 
Suarez appears to be the successful 
candidate in the election held a few 
weeks ago for a successor to Jose Con- 
cha as president of the republic. Dr. 
Suarez was the nominee of the conserv- 
ative party. 


A TIMELY TOAST. 


Here’s to the Blue of the wind-swept North! 
When we meet on the fields of France. 

May the spirit of Grant be with you all 
As the sons of the North advance. 


Here’s to the Gray of the sunkissed South! 
When we meet on the fields of France. 
May the spirit of Lee be with you all 
As the sons of the South advance, 


Here’s to the Blue and the Gray as one! 
When we meet on the fields of France. 

May the Spirit of God be with us all 

As the Sons of the Flag advance. 


TRUTH WAS REFRESHING. 


In a Canadian camp “somewhere in Eng- 
land,” a second George Washington has 
been found. He, in company with several 
others, had been granted four days’ leave, 
and, as usual, wired for extension. But no 
hackneyed excuse was his. In fact, it was 
so original that it has been framed and 
now hangs in a prominent spot in the bat- 
talion orderly room. It ran as follows: 

“Nobody dead, nobody ill; still going 
strong, having a good time, and got plen- 
ty of-money. Please grant extension.” 
And he got it. 


UNION BRAVE, UNION STRONG. 
A light amid the darkness see! 
A nation born to Liberty! 
A dauntless few, the gauntlet flung 
And freedom from oppression wrung. 
Union brave! Union strong! 
We’ve naught to fear, but doing wrong. 
True to our country’s father’s God 
We'll tread the path our leaders trod. 
Union brave! Union strong! 
We’ve naught to fear, but doing wrong. 
“In God we trust,” the keynote sure, 
See Law and Order rise secure. 
And thousands crowding to our land, 
Raise reverent heart and strong right hand. 
The Banner floats, its meaning know— 
Power and strength from union flow. 
Let light of day all actions scan, 
And sacred hold the rights of man, 
Time rolls its course. Behold the host! 
Behold the homes from coast to coast! 
And hungry and oppressed are fed, 
And proud oppressors bow the head. 
If, heedless of the watchman’s call, 
False gods lure to a nation’s fall. 
Spare not, Oh purifying fire, 
Till high the clarion ring, and higher. 
True to our country’s father’s God, 
We'll tread the path our leaders trod. 
Union great! Union strong! 
We’ve naught to fear, but doing wrong. 
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An Interesting Auroral Display. 

Wavering, moving streaks of light— 
a manifestation of the aurora borealis 
or northern light—were seen in the 
northern and northwestern sky on the 
night of March 7, beginning shortly af- 
ter nine o’clock (Washington time) and 
continuing intermittently for about 
three hours. There were streaks and 
flashes of red, purple, gold and white. 
At times the glow was visible for sev- 
eral minutes and at other times it 
would appear and then fade from sight 
after only a few seconds. The phe- 
nomenon was observed by people at 
many points in the country, some as 
far south as San Antonio, Tex., and in 
many cases it was mistaken for a great 
fire somewhere to the northward of the 
observer. 

At Duluth, Minn., the display assumed 
the form of an eagle with outspread 
pinions. The Ojibwa Indians of Onta- 
rio saw the same majestic figure, ac- 
companied by great splashes of red and 
green fire which shot about it like mete- 
ors. This is the first time they have 
seen the “Thunder Eagle”, as they call 
it, for many years, the Indians say, and 
they are convinced that it is a portent 
of wonderful events in the world. 

Many people besides the red men are 
inclined to attach some supernatural 
significance to the appearance of these 
lights, believing them to presage some 
terrible calamity in store for the world 
and its inhabitants. Others look on the 
phenomenon as a good omen, promis- 
ing better and happier times. In real- 
ity, however, the lights mean no more 
in this connection than any other nat- 
ural phenomenon. 

The magnetic disturbance which ac- 
companied the display interfered seri- 
ously with the telegraphic service in 
various parts of the country, rendering 
communication difficult and unsatisfac- 
tory. This effect continued for several 
hours after the lights had faded from 
the northern heavens. 

Scientific men regard this display of 
the aurora borealis as remarkable be- 
cause it was visible so far south and 
because if came unusually late in the 
season. Officials at the U. S. naval ob- 
servatory in Washington declare it to 
have been the best display ever seen 
so far south. 

No entirely satisfactory scientific ex- 
planation of the aurora has ever been 
found. There is much evidence that 
there is a close connection between it 
and the appearance of spots on the sun; 
the lights, it is believed, result from 
electrical discharges in the extremely 
rarefied regions of the upper atmos- 
phere. Men of science tell us that these 
discharges take place at from about 65 
miles above the earth’s surface to an 
altitude’ considerably greater. The 
lights can be seen farther south on our 


continent than in Europe, because, sci- 
entists explain, auroral discharges or 
rays focus toward the magnetic pole 
which is some distance to the south of 
the geographical pole, about the paral- 
lel of 70° north latitude. 


Asteroid Has Moon. 


News comes telling of a remarkable 
astronomical discovery made at Heidel- 
berg university observatory. This was 
the discovery of a hitherto unknown 
asteroid or minor planet. But the dis- 
covery of an asteroid is not any very 
unusual thing; the remarkable feature 
about this new-found miniature mem- 
ber of our planetary family is that it 
has a satellite or moon revolving round 
it. This is something not recorded of 
any other asteroid. 

The asteroids are a swarm of small 
planets occupying the space between 
the orbits of Mars and Jupiter. They 
are true planets, because they course 
round the sun just as the earth does, 
and the only strange thing about them 
is that they are very small—none more 
than 20 miles or so in diameter—and 
that there are a large number of the:n. 

The first of the asteroids was discov- 
ered in 1801 and others were discovered 
from time to time. But it has only 
been in recent years that the search for 
them has become keen, The result is 
that in the last 20 years over 500 of 


Welcomes 


To Trial Subscribers 


If you are receiving the Pathfinder on 
trial for 13 weeks, we hope you will find 
that the paper stands the test, week by 
week, and that it is something which you 
will want to have permanently. The Path- 
finder depends for its growth on “deliv- 
ering the goods”, rather than on superficial 
appearances or claims. It tells its own 
story, and you are the judge. Please note 
that if yours is a 13-weeks trial order the 
expiration of your subscription is indicated 
by the number on your address-label. Num- 
ber refers to the serial number of the 
Pathfinder, which is on the front page of 
each issue. For example if the number on 
your label is 1265, this means that your 
subscription will end with the issue that 
bears that number, which will be March 
30. With that issie we will stop sending 
you the paper unless you have it renewed. 
Kindly keep track of your subscription and 
if you like the paper be sure to let us have 
your renewal in good time, so you will not 
miss any issues. Postage and correspond- 
ence are now extra costly and in the inter- 
est of conservation we ask you to co-oper- 
ate in this way and send in your renewal 
without waiting for us to invite you by 
special letter. Secure the yearly subscrip- 
tions of two of your friends and send to 
us with $2.00, and we will renew your sub- 
scription for one year free. 
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these tiny planets have been added -to 
the list and the total is now about a 
thousand. 

At first these little planets were given 
names—the first four being Ceres, Pal- 
las, Juno, and Vesta. But the astrono- 
mers soon ran out of names of Greek 
goddesses and then they were conten! 
to identify the asteroids by number: 
only. Some astronomer; have though! 
that all these little planets must be thx 
remains of a big planet that went to 
pieces—but the secret of their forma 
tion has not really been penetrated yet. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN, 


In life it is difficult to say who do you 
the most mischief, enemies with the worst 
intentions or friends with the best.—Bul- 
wer-Lytton. 


In general those who have nothing 
say contrive to spend the longest time 
doing it—J. R. Lowell. 


What need a man forestall his date of 
grief and run to meet what he would most 
avoid ?—Milton. 


Esteem and love were never to be sold. 
—Pope. 

They always talk who never think. 
Prior. 


Past and to come, seem best; things 
present worst.—Shakespeare, 

Every noble activity makes room for it- 
self. A great mind is a good sailor, as a 
great heart is—Emerson. 


Employment is nature’s physician. 
Galen, 


A slender acquaintance with the world 
must convince every man that actions, not 
words, are the true criterion of the at 
tachment of friends; and that the most 
liberal professions of good will are very 
far from being the surest marks of it~ 
George Washington. 


Sweet are the uses of adversity which, 
like the toad, ugly and venomous, wears 
yet a precious jewel in his head—Shake- 
speare, 


Be always displeased at what thou art, 
if thou desire to attain to what thou 
art not; for where thou hast pleased thy- 
self there thou abidest—Quarles. 


He that is proud of the rustling of his 
silks, like a madman, laughs at the rat- 
tling of his fetters. For, indeed, clothes 
ought to be our remembrancers of our 
lost innocency.—Fuller. 


Keep cool and you command everybody. 
—St. Just. 


Poverty is in want of much but avarice 
of everything.—Publius Syrus. 


The beautiful rests on the foundation: 
of the necessary —Emerson. 


The practical effect of a belief is the 
real test of its soundness.—Froude. 


EFFICIENCY OF TEUTON CALENDAR. 

Knicker—We have the workless Monday. 

Bocker—But there is no workless Hun- 
day.—New York Sun. 


U. S. GOVERNMENT WANTS HELP. 
Thousands men-women clerks, 18 or 
over, wanted; $100 month. Write Frank 
lin Institute, Dept. N84, Rochester, N. Y.. 
for free list of positions open.—Adv. 
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Washington’s Tree Not Cherry but Plum? 
O. L. Moore, of Bluff Point, N. Y., says 
that according to a journal of Augustine 
Washington, father of George Washington, 
the tree that George cut when a boy was 
not a cherry tree at all but a plum tree 
and that it was cut with a saw and not a 
hatchet. The entry referred to, dated 
March 1, 1739, reads thus: “A fine day and 
warm. This a. m. I found my best young 
plum tree spoiled with a saw. I thought 
it was some vagabond, spoke of it at noon. 
My son George owned up to the deed. 
First I was excited and minded to whip 
him but did not. He was truthful and re- 
pentant. He cut it with my small hand- 
saw.” 





Charges of Illegal Competition against 38 
paint, soap, varnish and printing ink con- 
cerns were preferred by the federal trade 
commission recently. Investigations show- 
ed that to undermine competitors these 
concerns had resorted to such practices 
as winning the favor of their employees 
by entertaining them, paying employees of 
customers and even adulterating a com- 
petitor’s goods, 





Army Cloth Profiteers. Instances in 
which manufacturers of army clothing 
have been making undue profits at the ex- 
pense of the government have been brought 
to light. About a dozen men in New York 
city have been indicted. The scheme em- 
ployed was to withhold portions of the 
cloth paid for by the government, some- 
times five or six yards worth from $3 to 
$4.50 a yard, under the guise of clippings 

pieces left over after a garment has been 
made—and sell them back to the govern- 
ment or to other manufacturers. 





Believes Crime is Lessening. “I was once 
asked if I believed criminals were born,” 
said W. J. Burns, the noted detective. “I 
do not. Crime is the result of environment 
99 cases out of 100. There are of course 
defectives and they commit crimes but 
they should not be sent to penitentiaries. 
Their places are in institutions where they 
can be observed.” The war will not purge 
the world of crime, Mr. Burns believes, but 
it will lessen it. Crime is already declining, 
he declares, and it will decline still further 
because everywhere “people are beginning 
to understand that the way to correct so- 
ciety and to lessen crime is by studying 
the causes and remoying them.” 





Indians Resist Draft. Several Indians of 
the Goshute reservation in Utah have been 
arrested and placed under guard for resist- 
ing the draft law and threatening the lives 
of whites. Ever since registration day last 
June, when they refused to register, they 
have been in more or less of a restive state. 





Popular Song Prices. Songs which be- 
come popular often produce fortunes, 
though not always for the writer, says the 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. Septimus Win- 
ner, a Philadelphia man, wrote “Listen to 
the Mocking Bird” and sold the song for 
*35 to publishers who made $3,000,000 out 
of it. Leo Feist, the publisher, has just 
paid George M. Cohan $25,000 for the song 
“Over There,” and insists that is was a 
good bargain. Arditi was paid $250 for the 
popular “Kiss Waltz.” His publishers made 
550,000 out of it. Of Chaminade’s song, 
“The Silver Ring,” more than 200,000 copies 
have been sold; and Eugene Cowles’s “For- 


gotten,” belying the title, reached a sale of 
315,000, bringing the author $15,750 through 
the royalty of five cents a copy. In all mu- 
sical history the “best seller” has probably 
been the waltz from “The Merry Widow,” 
which sold to the extent of more than 
3,000,000 copies in Europe in three years, 
and added hundreds of thousands to that 
number in this country. But a close rival 
would be Carrie Jacobs Bond’s “The Per- 
fect Day,” with its circulation of 4,000,000. 


Gov. Brough on the War. “There is a 
new South that is united and that is loy- 
ally backing up the flag in this war,” said 
Gov. Brough of Ark., speaking before the 
National Security League in Chicago. “Do 
you realize there is a bolsheviki in this 
country just as there is in Russia? Here it 
is known as the I. W. W. They are dwelling 
in the twilight of American patriotism. 
There can be no twilight zone—you must 
be for the president or you are against the 
flag.” Gov. Brough made a fitting ana- 
gram of “kultur” as follows: 

K stands for killing. 

U stands for U-boat. 

L stands for lies. 

T stands for treachery. 

U stands for unfaithfulness. 

R stands for ruthlessness. 





To Help Young Farmers. A _ 6,000-acre 
tract of land near Chico, Calif., has been 
purchased by the state for the purpose of 
selling it at liberal terms to ambitious 
young farmers who haven’t sufficient mon- 
ey to buy farms in the usual way. The 
settlers must have enough, however, to pay 
at least one-third of the price of the land 
at the time of purchase. One-half of the 
money will be advanced by the federal re- 
serve bank; the remaining one-sixth repre- 
sents that part of the debt to be paid off 
first. No person whom the board in charge 
believes incompetent will be allowed to pur- 
chase land and every settler must in time 
pay in full for everything he gets, includ- 
ing interest. About 100 families will oc- 
cupy the tract, it is expected. If the plan 
proves successful it is hoped that private 
landholders will be influenced to adopt sim- 
ilar measures in selling land to deserving 
young men. 





Would Boycott Germany. Unless Ger- 
many changes her system of government 
and makes it a responsible instrument con- 
trolled by the people she is likely after 
the war to find herself isolated econom- 
ically from the rest of the world. By an 
overwhelming vote the U. S. chamber of 
commerce adopted a resolution condemn- 
ing Germany’s system of military arma- 
ment and declaring that if it isn’t changed 
an economic combination will be formed 
against her that will prevent her from ob- 
taining a foothold at the world’s principal 
ports. 


Permits Wheat to Spoil. Louis Fellwock, 
of Beatrice, Nebr., was brought before the 
state council of defense to face a charge 
of allowing several thousand bushels of 
wheat on his farm to spoil. 








Vocational Training for Wounded Sol- 
diers. The federal board for vocational 
education is urging that legislation be 
passed authorizing the establishment of 
means for training men disabled in the 
war in some useful trade for which—-they 
are physically best adapted. About 20,000 





men annually will be unable to return to 
their pre-war jobs because of physical 
handicaps, it is predicted. Most of them 
can be taught some useful line of work 
which will enable them to be self-support- 
ing or partially so. 


Paderewski Gives Up Piano. Ignace 
Paderewski, the celebrated Polish pianist, 
declares that he will not touch the piano 
again until Poland is free. Paderewski 
has been working in the interests of Po- 
land since the beginning of the war. At 
present he is the accredited ambassador of 
the Polish people to the United States. 


T. R. Recovering. Col. Roosevelt’s con- 
dition has improved sufficiently to permit 
his return to his home at Oyster Bay, L. I. 
It is feared that he will never regain his 
hearing completely; his left ear is said to 
be beyond hopes of recovery. Since his 
expedition to Brazil Roosevelt has suffered 
more or less with ear trouble. His recent 
sickness developed from one of these at- 
tacks and acute infection in both middle 
ears set in, necessitating the piercing of 
both drum membranes. The right ear re- 
covered. The static functions of the left 
ear, it is said, have been destroyed. This 
causes a sensation of dizziness whenever 
quick or unexpected motion occurs. Physi- 
cians express the hope that with a few 
months rest this feature of the colonel’s in- 
firmity will be under control. 





Empire State Drops German. Orders for- 
bidding the teaching of German in New 
York state high schools have been issued 
by the acting state superintendent. 





Life of Famous Tree Jeopardized. Ef- 
forts are being made to save the life of a 
famous orange tree which has stood in a 
grove in Los Angeles since 1873. The tree 
originally came from Brazil and bore the 
first naval oranges ever produced in this 
country. It is the parent tree of several 
groves which last year yielded $67,000,000 
worth of fruit. 





Wooden Steamship Launched. A wooden 
steamship, with a carrying capacity of 
4,700 tons, was lanuched on the Sabine river 
in Texas the other day. It was built for 
the Cunard Steamship Co. of Liverpool, 
five months being required to complete it. 
It is said to be the largest wooden steam- 
ship ever built. 





To Capture Hardware Trade. As an- 
nounced by P. V. Bunn of the St. Louis 
chamber of commerce, St. Louis firms are 
planning to take over the hardware trade 
with Mexico which before the war Germany 
had almost entire control of. Wealthy 
residents of Monterey are forming a large 
corporation to further the enterprise, 





Silver Exports Grow. Over three times 
the value in silver was exported in 1917 to 
far Eastern countries from the United 
States as in 1916. China took $12,106,600 
worth, twice as much as in the previous 
year and the amount sent to British India 
jumped in value from $2,384,000 to over 
$24,392,000. Exports of the metal to Latin 
Am ica also showed substantial increases. 


GOVERNMENT NOTES. 

Foreign Recruiting Officers Rebuked. 
The recruiting by a British officer of three 
Pittsburgh boys, all under 18 years of age, 
for service in the British army aroused 
considerable indignation among officials at 
Washington. The action was vigorously de- 
nounced before the senate by Senator 
Knox of Pa., who said he took that means 
of calling the attention of foreign recruit- 
ing officers in the United States to the fact 
that the privilege of recruiting does not 
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include the “kidnaping of children”. An 
order was sent to the barracks at Nova 
Scotia where the boys were taken demand- 
ing their return. Shortly afterward a tel- 
egram came stating that the order would 
be complied with. 


Shoes for Army. Secretary of War 
Baker announces that 1,000,000 pairs of 
shoes must be obtained for the army this 
year. The amount already on hand and 
contracted for totals over 15,400,000 pairs; 
the additional million pairs is principally 
for reserve stock. Approximately nine 
pairs of shoes are planned for each soldier 
annually. As soon as the reserve stock is 
built up, however, this amount will be les- 
sened, it is expected. In France the up- 
keep of soldiers’ footgear per month is 
placed at 75 per cent of the number of 
men with an additional 75 per cent for the 
reserve supply. In this country, after the 
soldiers have received their initial supply, 
17 per cent is required as upkeep and 
about 72 per cent is held as reserve stock. 


Patriotic Appeals on Phonographic Rec- 
ords. Through the medium of the phono- 
graph the committee on public information 
is undertaking to sound patriotic appeals 
in every city, village, hamlet and home in 
the country. Records are being produced 
containing speeches by such people as Sec- 
retaries McAdoo, Lansing, Baker, Daniels, 
Lane and Houston, Senators Borah, Hard- 
ing, Lodge and Lewis, Champ Clark, Her- 
bert Hoover, Samuel Gompers, Former- 
president Taft, James Gerard, W. J. Bryan, 
Anna Howard Shaw and other notables on 
this side of the Atlantic and Gen. Pershing, 
President Poincare, Gen Joffre, Gen. Pe- 
tain, Lloyd George, Asquith, Northcliffe, 
King Albert of Belgium and ofhers in Eu- 
ropean countries. The “nation’s forum”, 
organized by a St. Louis lawyer, is also be- 
ing vigorously pushed. This consists of 
the recording by phonographic process of 
five-minute addresses by noted men and 
women on such subjects as war-saving 
stamps, Liberty loans, food conservation, 
fuel conditions and other topics of inter- 
est. It is planned to have the reproduc- 
tions of the voices so magnified that they 
can be heard in large halls or in the open 
alr, 


For Fixation of Nitrogen. An order au- 
thorizing the construction of a power dam 
at Mussel Shoals, Ala., for the fixation of 
nitrogen from the atmosphere has been 
signed by President Wilson. Approximate- 
ly $60,000,000 will be spent in* developing 
the enterprise which if successful will 
prove a big asset toward providing nitro- 
gen for the manufacture of war munitions 
and fertilizers. The site was formerly 
owned by the Alabama Power Co. 

For New Department. Members of the 
National Education Association are con- 
templating the petitioning of congress for 
the creation of a department of education 
whose secretary shall be a member of the 
president’s cabinet. A special commission 
met recently in Atlantic City to formulate 
plans for carrying out the move. 


What Soldiers Should Take... Men who 
are about to leave home for the military 
camps are advised to take along the fol- 
lowing articles: Suit case with strong lock, 
two extra suits woolen underwear, three 
extra pairs socks, extra shoes large enough 
for heavy socks, shoe strings, overshoes or 
boots, handkerchiefs, soap and aluminum 
soap box, shaving outfit with safety razor, 
toothbrush and holder, tooth powder, pock- 
et comb and mirror, pocketknife, pocket 
flash light, needles, thread, brown buttons, 


black and tan shoe polish and daubers and 
brush, three bath towels, two wash cloths, 
wrist-watch, waterproof matchbox, bag for 
toilet articles, small pillow with dark cover, 
fountain pen, pad of thin paper and pen- 
cils, testament, $5 in cash. In a list headed 
“What Not to Bring” are mentioned good 
clothes, collars, neckties, large amounts of 
money and knick-knacks not mentioned 
above. 


Science of Aviation Progresfing. Accord- 
ing to announcements from the war and 
navy departments, few deaths, compara- 
tively speaking, have occurred in the avia- 
tion field of either the army or the navy. 
In fact, the secretary of the navy recom- 
mends that, inasmuch as the hazards are 
no greater, congress reduce the pay of 
navy aviators to a level with that of other 
officers of equal rank. Despite the lack of 
a sufficient number of planes, America’s 
progress in aviation has been remarkable, 
officials say. Mr. Wood of the board of 
governors of the Aero Club of America 
says that if action is taken promptly and 
sufficient funds are provided the United 
States will be flying bombing planes across 
the Atlantic before the end of July. With 
the aid of a mechanical navigator, a device 
recently brought out, aviators can without 
difficulty map out .a course across the 
ocean, he explains, and make the trip in 
less than 24 hours. 


Tanks Pass Tests. The American tractor 
tanks built for use by the American army 
in France have met the approval of Brit- 
ish, French and American army men and 
are expected to play an important part 
soon on the western front. in transporting 
artillery, motor trucks, etc., over the rough 
roads. They will, it is believed, have a 
wider range of usefulness than either the 
British or the French types. The British 
tanks though able to withstand heavy fire 
are cumbersome and slow while the French 
tanks of a lighter and swifter type are 
not so powerful. The American machines 
are the embodiment of the good features 
of both. The sum of $50,000,000 is being 
used for their manufacture. 

Dry Zones Declared. An order prohibit- 
ing the selling of intoxicating liquor in 
zones five miles wide around seven perma- 
nent naval training posts and the naval 
academy at Annapolis, Md., has been put 
into effect by Secretary of the Navy Dan- 
iels. Liquor interests at Annapolis and 
Newport, R. 1. are hit harder than those in 
any other place. In Annapolis 36 drinking 
places were closed. Conditions had be- 
come intolerable at these stations, said Mr. 
Daniels in explaining his action. Young 
sailors gathered for training must be pro- 
tected. At Newport is a naval torpedo sta- 
tion where quantities of high explosives 
are stored. To allow intoxicated men to 
handle these would jeopardize thousands 
of lives and much valuable property. 


The Sale of War Saving Stamps is stead- 


ily increasing. During the week ending 
March 2 over $10,931,800 worth of stamps 
were sold as against $392,500 sold the first 
week of the campaign. In February the 
sales amounted to $41,148,200. The total 
receipts at the end of February showed 
that over $75,944,000 in stamps had been 
purchased. 


Private Flying Prohibited. President 
Wilson has issued an order prohibiting 
the private flying of balloons, airplanes, 
hydroplanes or other machines unless they 
are under special license. Army and navy 
authorities urged the action as a measure 


to protect army camps and naval bases 
from possible enemy attack from the air. 
If the proclamation is disregarded, it was 
said, military and naval forces shall have 
the right “to treat the aircraft as hostile 
and to fire upon it or otherwise destroy it, 
notwithstanding the resultant danger to 
human life.” 


Liberty Gifts Common, Numerous in- 
stances in which payers of income taxes 
have sent a f.. dollars extra to the gov- 
ernment with the explanation that it be 
used to further the war against Germany 
have been noted. Gifts to the government 
have always hitherto been held illegal but 
now the donations are being accepted and 
credited to a special fund. 


Letters Lost. The post office department 
announces that 30,000 letters and a quanti- 
ty of parcel post were lost when the steam- 
ship Andania was sunk off the coast of Ire- 
land the latter part of January. Most of 
the letters were written by American sol- 
diers in France to relatives and friends at 
home. 


Fixes Price of Matzoth. The food ad- 
ministration has limited the maximum re- 
tail price of matzoth—unleavened bread 
prescribed for the Jewish passover festi- 
val—to 14 cents a pound. Reports had been 
circulated that makers of this special bread 
were intending to take advantage of the 
requirement and demand exorbitant prices. 
Complaints filed by Jews led the food ad- 
ministration to make investigations, the re- 
sult being that a maximum price was set. 

Pass Annapolis Test. Of a total of 350 
young men to take the mental examination 
for admission to the naval academy at An- 
napolis 263 were successful. The next test 
which those who passed will have to take 
will be a physical one. After this they will 
be given a second mental test at the acad- 
emy. 

Lee) 

Aluminum Prices Fixed. The maximum 
base price of aluminum at the various 
American plants and their subsidiaries has 
been fixed at 32 cents a pound. The price 
is subject to revision not before June 1. 


HOW REUTER BEGAN. 


An interesting story of how Reuter, the 
founder of the famous British agency for 
foreigh news, began his life work appears 
in Richard Whiteing’s book. “My Harvest”. 
Reuter went to the Daily News, in the of- 
fices of which Mr. Whiteing worked for a 
number of years, and to the other leading 
papers, with an offer of copious and trust- 
worthy telegrams from abroad. 

The manager asked for terms. “Nothing,” 
said Reuter genially. 

“Come, come, that will never do! 
do you expect to get out of it?” 

“The esteem of the British people, whom 
I admire.” 

“Humph! You may send ’em in.” 

They came, they were worth printing, 
and they duly appeared on those extraor 
dinary terms in every important journal. 
At the end of the year they had becom: 
indispensable, and then the philanthropist 
called again. “You like my little tele 
grams?” 

“Undoubtedly.” 

“Well, I want to arrange about going on 
with them.” 

“Very much pleased, I am sure.” 

“My terms are a thousand pounds a 
year.” 

“Whew! That’s a very different story—” 

“Ah!” said the other quietly. “We are 
talking business now.” 

He got his thousand all round. 


What 
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Our Illogical Language. 

Shortly before a little girl started to 
call on one of her youthful friends, ac- 
cording to a story told by Representa- 
tive Longworth of Ohio, her mother 
coached her carefully as to just what 
she should do and say under various 
circumstances, ‘If they should ask you 
to dine, Bessie,” the mother told her, 
“you should say: ‘No, thank you, Mrs. 
Smith, I have just dined.’” 

Bessie arrived at the home of her 
friend just as the family was sitting 
down to dinner. “Well, Bessie,” said 
the mother of her little friend, “won’t 
you sit down and have a bite with us?” 

“No, thank you, Mrs. Smith,” replied 
the little caller, “I have just bitten.” 





Truly Sarcastic. 


Referring to a certain opponent of 
his bill providing for the establishment 
of an American legion of honor, Senator 
Owen expressed the belief that such a 
measure could not be opposed except 
sarcastically. “My opponent,” said he, 
“must be as sarcastic as the man at the 
theater. When a fellow near by annoy- 
ed him by his loud talking this man re- 
marked to his wife: ‘Heavens, I wish 
that idiot would shut up.’ 

“*Were you referring to me?’ asked 
the loud talker, turning on him with a 
fierce expression. 

““Oh dear, no,’ the first chap re- 
plied. ‘I was referring to the star. He’s 
making so much noise that I can’t hear 
a thing you say.’” 


Mercy, Rather than Justice, Needed. 


Daniel Willard, former chairman of 
the war industries board, considers the 
Germans a queer people. In_ their 
whining that the world is unjust to 
them, Mr. Willard says, the Germans 
remind him of a certain bony, anti- 
quated specimen of the genus old maid 
who went to a fashionable photogra- 
pher and posed before his camera in a 
modish low-necked white gown. 

When the finished photographs came 
to her they did not please her at all. 
“Why,” she hissed, “this photograph 
doesn’t do me justice.” 

“Justice? madam”, asked the photog- 
rapher calmly. “Don’t talk of justice. 
What you want is mercy.” - 


T. R. on the Bolsheviks. 


Col. Roosevelt, the other day in Wash- 
ington, disposed of the Lenine-Trotzky- 
Maximalist-Bolshevik crew in a well- 
turned epigram. 

“If,” he said, “a man stumbles, it’s a 
good thing to help him to his feet, but 
if he lies down it’s a waste of time to 
try and carry him.” 





She Wanted No Circumlocution. 
_ If it isn’t one thing it seems that there 
is always another to interfere with the 
smooth running of the course of true 
‘ove. There are times when even that 


universal subject of conversation, the 
high cost of living, should be religious- 
ly shunned by lovelorn swains even as 
a reef is shunned by mariners. This is 
illustrated by the following story, told 
by Representative Russell of Ohio: 

One evening a certain young man 
called on his fiancee and in the course 
of their conversation he happened to 
remark casually: “I see, Gladys, that 
the price of coal has beer given another 
boost and that it is hard to get any at 
any price.” 

“That so?” she replied, evidently not 
much concerned. 

“Yes, and they tell me that house 
rents are going higher and that sugar—” 

“Look here, John Henry,” exclaimed 
the girl, witheringly. “If you want to 
break off our engagement, for goodness 
sake, say so, but don’t try to beat 
around the bush in such a cowardly 
way.” 





Pugilist Wanted Seat in Congress. 


The late John L. Sullivan, former 
heavyweight champion, is said to have 
cherished an ambition to be elected a 
member of congress as was John Mor- 
rissey, his predecessor in the ring. On 
one occasion he remarked that he could 
have had a seat in congress, like Mor- 
rissey, if he “had grabbed the opportu- 
nity.” “My friends wanted to send me 
to congress,” he continued, “but I 
wouldn’t let them and now when I'd 
like to go it’s too late. Morrissey had 
more sense than I. When he quit the 
ring be looked ahead. Maybe he didn’t 
adorn congress but he made capital out 
of it.” 

Sullivan was an old friend of Col. 
Roosevelt. According to C. W. Rowley, 
formerly the prize-fighter’s attorney 
and his confidant for many years, Sul- 
livan took the pledge for temperance 
on the day that Roosevelt was inaugur- 
ated president. 


Turned Back Surplus Clerk Hire. 


Members of congress have generously 
voted themselves $7,500 a year each by 
way of compensation for their arduous 
duties in framing the nation’s laws and 
good-naturedly thrown in extra annual 
allowances of $1,500 for clerk hire, $125 
for stationery, newspapers, etc., and 
mileage at the rate of 20 cents per mile 
each way between their homes and the 
capital. 

In some cases these extra allowances 
are no doubt too small to cover the 
items they are intended to cover but 
if the truth were known some of the 
solons probably have more or less of 
the extra money left over after paying 
their clerks, buying stationery, etc. 
However, but one case where any of 
this money has been turned back into 
Uncle Sam’s coffers has ever come to 
our attention. 

The new precedent was set by Rep- 
resentative Black of Tex. who sent his 






personal check for unused clerk-hire 
money to U. S. Treasurer Burke. The 
latter turned the money into the general 
fund in the treasury. 

“For the six months ending Dec. 31 
last,” Representative Black wrote in 
his letter to the treasurer, “I lacked 
$1506 of spending the amount which 
is allotted to me by congr:ss for clerk 
hire. I herewith inclose you that 
amount and will thank you to send me 
a receipt showing that I have paid it 
into the treasury. I keep a careful ac- 
count of what I pay out for clerk hire 
and if, at the end of the fiscal year, I 
have any further balance unexpended 
for this purpose I will remit it to you.” 


BREAKING IT GENTLY. 


He entered the ladies’ sitting-room at the 
railroad station, walked up to a woman 
whose husband had left the room about 10 
minutes previously, and calmly inquired: 
“Madam, your husband went out, to see the 
river, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, why?” she asked, turning pale in 
an instant. 

“He was a tall man, wasn’t he?” 

“He was,” she replied, rising up and turn- 
ing still paler. 

“Had red hair?” 

“He had. Oh, what has happened?” 

“Weighed about 180 pounds?” 

“Yes, yes! Where is he—where is my 
husband?” she exclaimed. 

“Couldn’t swim, could he?” 

“He’s drowned—my husband is drown- 
she wailed. 

“Had a silver watch chain?” continued 
ed!” she wailed. 


“Where is my husband—where is the 
body?” she gasped. 
“Do not get excited, madam. Did your 


husband have on a gray suit?” 

“Yes. Oh, my Thomas, my Thomas!” 

“And lace shoes?” 

“Let me see him—let me see him!” she 
cried. 

“Come this way, madam, but do not get 
excited. There, is that your husband, 
across the street at that fruit stand?” 

“Why, yes, that’s him; that—that’s my 
husband!” she exclaimed joyfully. “I 
thought you said he was drowned.” 

“No, madam. I did not. I saw him buy- 
ing a cocoanut, and I believe it to be my 
duty to say to you that cocoanuts are not 
healthy at this season of the year.” 

Agent—What part of your car is it that 
doesn’t seem to work right? 

Motorist—The part that works.—Puck. 


The W. 8S. S. 


Let us give praise to the War Savings 
Stamp. 
*Tis a boon to American people who work. 
It cheers our allies at home and in camp 
To know that America’s dollar don’t 
shirk 
Its allotted duty in this time of strife, 
But steps right up in the foremost rank; 
Now purchasing mess-kits, a spoon, fork 
and knife, 
Tomorrow a helmet, the next day a tank, 
Flying torpedoes and gasmasks galore, 
Mechanical birds and wireless devices 
Never known to be used in battle before. 
So let’s all take a swat at the ace of the 
vices; 
On the pig-headed kaiser help screw down 
the clamps; 
One and all make a search deep down in 
our pockets 
And turn our spare change into War Sav- 
ings Stamps. —J. O. Hastings. 
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ALITTLE STORIES FROM REAL LIFE 


Odd- and Picturesque Items from Here and There 


Intended to Amuse Rather Than to 


. > 


| nstruct 


Se. 





Sisters, Strangers, Lived Neighbors. 


Upwards of 40 years ago a soldier in 
Russia fell in love with a pretty maid- 
en at Danaburg and married her. De- 
ciding a few years afterward that he 
was too poor to support a wife, he 
sought and obtained a divorce. Whether 
because of misfortune, improvidence or 
poor management he was actually un- 
able to support her or whether he had 
merely invented that excuse to be free 
from the matrimonial ties, does not ap- 
pear but after securing a legal separa- 
ticn he unceremoniously deserted the 
former village beauty and with her lit- 
tle daughter Mary she went to live with 
her father who had hospitably opened 
his door to her. 

Later the deserted wife married a 
second time. Every precaution was tak- 
en by the mother and her second hus- 
band to keep little Mary ignorant of 
the fact that her step-father was not 
really her father and to prevent her 
from learning anything of the painful 
ending of the first marriage. 

In the meantime the soldier fell in 
love with another woman and, evident- 
ly satisfied that his fortune had be- 
come sufficient for the maintenance of 
a wife, married her. A little daughter 
was born to them and they named her 
Yetta. 

When Yetta had grown to woman- 
hood and was about to depart for Amer- 
ica her uncle told her of her father’s 
first marriage and of her half-sister, 
Mary, who, he said, had already gone 
' to that great Westward-lying land to 
make her home and whom Yetta might 
meet. 

That was more than a dozen years 
ago. Yetta never forgot about Mary 
and amid all her cares and the hustle 
and bustle of her life in America, never 
abandoned her purpose conceived on 
the eve of her departure from her na- 
tive land, te try to find her. Every 
means at her command was used as 
well as she knew how but try as she 
would she failed to obtain any trace 
of the half-sister she had never seen. 

One day a short time ago as Yetta 
was walking along the street of Vine- 
land, N. J., where she lives, she met a 
new neighbor, Mrs. Mary Phillips. 
In conversation with her facts were 
brought out which established beyond 
question that Mrs. Phillips who had 
come from Russia 14 years before was 
the Mary she sought, the daughter of 
her father and the Danaburg maiden, 
whom she had been seeking ever since 
her arrival in the New World. And 
oddly enough, Mrs. Phillips lived only 
one block away from Yetta’s home. 


War Brought Hardship to Singer. 

Suddenly and unconsciously a wom- 
an down on her knees scrubbing the 
floor of a Pittsburgh hotel burst forth 
in song. At the sound many guests 


— 
wees Ne 


turned and looked, curious as to the 
source of such a beautiful rendition of 
the aria from a Verdi opera and when 
they saw it was the scrubwoman who 
was singing every face expressed 
amazement and wonder. 

When the manager questioned her 
she told him that she had married a 
French singer who at the outbreak of 
the war was playing in Paris. Her 
father had disowned her, she said, on 
her marriage to the Frenchman and 
when the latter fell in his first battle 
against the Germans she found herself 
homeless and friendless for she dared 
not return to her father in Italy. Heart- 
broken and with no means of support 
except her voice—she had been taught 
to do nothing but sing—she decided to 
go to America, to Chicago where some 
friends lived. When she reached that 
city she discovered that her friends had 
moved to Pittsburgh. She followed but 
was unable to locate t em. 

By this time her supply of money 
was exhausted and she could not earn 
more as an opera singer because any 
thoughts of the opera brought back too 
vividly the memory of her dead hus- 
band and filled her heart with grief 
and sadness. She applied for other 
kinds of work but each time was un- 
successful. At length, when the situa- 
tion had grown extremely desperate, an 
Irishwoman had obtained for her a po- 
sition as scrubwoman in the hotel. 

The songs of the birds, the colors in 
the room and something in the atmos- 
phere, she said, had recalled memories 
of her native land, filled her heart with 
joyousness and the song came. 


Germans Kidnaped Editor. 


Carl Minster, a naturalized American 
citizen, had established at Amsterdam 
a newspaper, Der Kampf (The Conflict) 
which he edited and published in Ger- 
man. He was a revolutionary socialist 
and much of the matter he put in the 
paper was in the nature of propaganda. 
His paper also published from time to 
time vigorous criticisms of Prussian 
militarism and made it a point to give 
warnings to escaped Germans of the 
activities of the great force of German 
spies, both men and women, who are 
constantly on the alert to capture and 
return deserters to Germany and thus 
win the plaudits and the rewards of 
the authorities at Berlin. 

Naturally Minster’s warnings proved 
advantageous to those trying to elude 
the minions of the kaiser and in the 
same measure disadvantageous to the 
German espionage system. As might be 
expected from the employees of a gov- 
ernment which without a qualm has 
repudiated and ignored as “scraps of 
paper” its solemn treaty obligations, 
murdered in cold blood innocent wom- 
en and children, singled out for bomb 
attacks hospitals in which sick and 


wounded men were sheltered, instituted 
and carried on ruthless submarine war- 
fare against all classes of shipping, neu- 
tral as well as belligerent, and stooped 
to numerous other crimes more hein- 
ous and brutal than any ever commit- 
ted by even the wildest and most bar- 
barous savages, the German secret 
agents determined that at whatever cost 
the editor would have to be silenced 
and they soon arranged a plot to ac- 
complish that end. 

One day a notice came to him to the 
effect that if he would go to a certain 
house adjoining the bridge built across 
the brook forming the boundary be- 
tween Germany and Holland a letter 
would be handed to him in the name of 
Herr Haase, German minority socialist 
leader. The unsuspecting editor fell 
for this lure and went to the bridge 
designated. 

Now, a high board fence which is 
pierced by a single door shuts off this 
international bridge. Only one person 
at a time is allowed to go through the 
door. The exact location at which Ger- 
man territory ends and Dutch terri- 
tory begins is not known to anyone in 
the local'ty. Whether it is midway of 
the stream or near one bank or the oth- 
er, €@ man pounced onto Minster as 
soon as he got through the gate. While 
he was struggling with this assailant 
four others came and the five quickly 
overpowered him. They dragged him 


off to a German guard and shortly af- 
terward he was whisked away to Berlin. 


Bottled Message Found Him a Wife. 


In the spring, we are told, a young 
man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts of 
love. We suspect that if all young 
men would ’fess up frankly we should 
find that there are many things besides 
spring which are capable of such stimu- 
lation to their fancy. The little bird 
that related this story to us did not in- 
form us as to how the fancy of First 
Officer Harold Powell on the Clyde 
steamer Onondaga, plying between Bos- 
ton and Florida, came to be turned to 
thoughts of love but suffice it to say 
that it was a beautiful, pleasant moon- 
light night, the young officer was in a 
romantic mood, and thoughts of love 
came. 

He wrote a brief note, describing 
himself and requesting that if it came 
to the attention of a young lady he 
would be pleased to correspond with 
her. With sundry sighs and a confid- 
ing glance at the moon he inserted 
the note in a bottle, sealed the bottle 
up, and consigned it tenderly to the 
waves. 

A fortnight later Miss Hope Wilson, 
of Malden, Mass., spied a bottle on the 
coast at Cape Cod where it had been 
cast up by the sea. Idly she picked it 
up, then, noting that it contained a bit 
of paper, she removed the stopper and 
drew forth the note. 

The writer’s frank, yet modest de- 
scription of himself, the way the note 
was put together and the handwriting, 
all together, convinced Miss Wilson 
that the Onondaga’s first officer might 
not be a bad sort of fellow to corres- 
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spond with. Anyway, she decided, she 
would write to him—once. She wrote 
and in due time received a reply. This 
confirmed the first impression which 
had grown out of the original message 
brought to her by the sea; she was 
sure from the construction and the 
general tone and appearance of the 
missive that Powell was quite worth 
knowing and that she would like him. 

For a year letters passed back and 
forth between them, A mutual liking 
grew up and steadily developed into a 
deeper and more tender feeling. The 
girl invited Powell to call and he ac- 
cepted the invitation, tremblingly, yet 
eager withal—he had been hoping and 
longing for just such an invitation for 
months. 

When they met Powell found that 
the living, flesh-and-blood girl was in 
no wise inferior to the idealistic girl 
his imagination had created from in- 
formation he had gleaned in reading 
her letters. There had been no verbal 
camouflage in his letters either and the 
girl realized as soon as she saw him 
that he fully measured up to her 
ideals of manly beauty and character. 
Consequently when he told her how 
deeply he had learned to love her and 
asked her to become his wife, as he 
did within a short time, she said “yes” 
ee 
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Roller Monthly.—Scientists are getting 
nitrates out of the air, but the Western 
Union has been getting night rates out of 
people for years. 





Chicago Tribune.——Remember the wheat- 
less day, and keep it wholly. 


Baltimore American.—The big offensive 
on the west front of the war is to begin in 
March. That is appropriately the month 
of great blows. 

New York World.—With Russia out of 
the war, the peace-loving Bolsheviki can 
now devote their entire time to the hu- 
mane work of murdering the Finns. 





Rochester Post-Express.—The Russian 
bureau in New York says that Russia is 
sound at the core. The trouble is that Ger- 
many seems to have got the core. 


New York Sun.—In its dealings with Rus- 
sia Germany is willing to make peace piece 
by piece. 





Pittsburgh Gazette Times.—The Russian 
revolution is nearly a year old and you’d 
hardly know it for the same baby. 


Paterson Press Guardian.—Of course the 
German spies can’t be executed, as there is 
always a comma or a semicolon missing 
in the indictment against them. 





Southern Lumberman.—Those submarine- 
chasers Henry Ford is planning to make 
and send over to the North sea will proba- 





bly do more to bring about peace than the 
other ship he sent over there. 


Toledo Blade—Let us pray: Lord, use 
your own judgment about Russia. 








Wall Street Journal—Trotzky is now 
learning that it takes two to withdraw from 
a war. 





Florida Times-Union——Germany is a 
country bounded by war on one side and 
by anarchy on the other. 





St. Louis Globe-Democrat.—Alaska is cel- 
ebrating the 50th anniversary of its annex- 
ation to the United States; also it should 
be celebrating that it doesn’t belong to 
Russia. 


Atchison Weekly Globe.—A casket for the 
Bolsheviki in Russia may as well be or- 
dered. It has tackled the church question. 








Chicago Tribune.—The allies demand a 
just peace; the Russians, just peace—The 
difference is just 180 degrees. 





Pittsburgh Post—Germany is willing to 
swallow four of the president’s peace terms. 
The other 10 will be rubbed in. 


CHINESE POLITENESS. 


In China when the subscriber rings up 
exchange the operator may be expected to 


-ask: “What number does the honorable son 


of the moon and stars desire?” 

“Hohi, two-three.” 

Silence. Then central resumes: “Will the 
honorable person graciously forgive the in- 
adequacy of the insignificant service and 
permit this humbled slave of the wire to 
inform him that the never-to-be-sufficiently 
censured line is busy ?”—Tit-Bits. 


KAISER’S HALL OF FAME, 

1. Me. 

2. The first soldier that entered Bel- 
gium. 

3. The sailor who torpedoed the Lusi- 
tania. 

4. The gunner who fired the first shot 
at a cathedral. 

5. The first airman to drop bombs on 
a hospital. 

6. The wise man who first expounded 
Kultur. 

7. The genius who originated the idea 
of poisoning wells. 
“an The inventor who perfected liquid 
ire. 

9. The first trooper to release poison 


10. Gott.—Life. 




















Jumbo Pumpkin 
: 300 Lbs. ! 


‘uskmelon 
15 to 20 lbs. 
Jumbo 
Pumpkin 
100 to Iba. 
Jumbo 


20 eso ibe, 


Jumbo Radish 
10 to 15 lbs. 


or more in length, and 
often 18 rows of ker- 
gels to the ear. 
What do you think 
of pumpkins so — that it takes two men to carry one, and other 
wegetables as large as mentioned? These Jumbo varieties otten 
grow to the sizes mentioned, and we can see no reason why you 
cannot grow them just as large, and perhaps larger, if you give 
them good care. Be the first in your neighborhood to grow these 
mammoth varieties, and take some prizes at your county fair. 
FREE OFFER Sufficient seed of each of the above 6 vari- 
eties for you totry them will be sent free 
if you will send 25c to pay for one years subscription to our 
monthly publication Everyday Life—spring and summer issues 
full of hints and helps to the amateur gardener. This offer to 
introduce EVERYDAY LIFE, Dept. 5.P. 61,Chicago. 


SAVE MONEY, 


on your drug necessities by 
purchasing them from us 


Do you know that you can SAVE 15% to 30% 
on all ‘the well-known Proprietary Remedies, 
Standard Toflet Articles and Drug Store Goods, 
by dealing with us. We have anything you 
require in the drug line, and you can buy it 
from us, at MONEY- SAVING PRICES, 
You will find it easy to buy from us — mail, 
because we will fill your orders carefully and 
promptly. 
WE REFUND YOUR MONEY IF YOU ARE NOT SATISFIED 
Get our valuable CUT PRICB BARGAIN catalog 
at once. It is FREE, and will act as your guide 
for your drug requirements at all times. You 
should not be without it. Write for it TODAY. 
BERGES SALES COMPANY 
Dept. A, 1500 W. Erie Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 


NEW MONITOR ncarnc IRON 


$60 todtbe west: ectualiytetng made AGENTS 
now by menandwomen. The or- 

iginal—the best—the lowest priced. WANTED 
Nickle plated—looks good—makes SEND a! = 
good—sells fast—guaranteed. No OUTFIT OF 
experience needed. Women do 
aswellasmen. Exclusive terri- 
tory. Work all or spare time. 
Mrs, Nixon, Vt., sold 8 first half 
day. Evans, N, ©., sold 2doz. 
one Saturday. Liberal terms. 
Prompt Service. Write today. ® 


MONITOR SAD IRON COMPANY 
969 WAYNE ST., BIG PRAIRIE, 0. 



































FREE 


This genuine New Model 
American made Moving Pict- 
ure Machine with film-- 
m™ ALL GIVEN for selling 
25 sets Patriotic Post 
Cards at 10c aset Write for 
them. Wesend them postpaid. 
When sold return $2.50 and we 
send machine, film and extra 
premium free of white paper 
show screen and admission 
tickets. 
BLUINE MFG. COo., Dept. 398, Concord Sunct., Mass. 


BIG PAY women. 


Parn $100 to $200 a month. Tremendous demand for drafts- 
men. Pleasaht work. We furnish drawing eutfit FREE; 
train you at home in spare time and help you secure position 
when qualified. Write today for full particulars. 
offer to men subject to draft. 

COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 
266 McLachien Building Washington, D. C. 


























==*All These F R E E 








"A SS Gold plated Secret Locket and Neck Chain, Gold 
Wir (OS plated Pendant and Neck Chain, Gold 
Bracelet and 4 Gold plated Rings. 1918 designs, 
fresh from the factory. ALL Given FREE to anyone 
for selling only 12 pieces of our Jewelry at 106 each. 
Write today. N.S. Dale Mfg. Co. 











LADIES TO SEW at home for a large Phila- 
delphia Firm Good pay; 
niec work; no canvassing; send stamped envelope for prices Pa. 


.» Dept. 29, Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Look | Add $200 to your income booking Lyceum Coursesin 
® your own county. National Alliance, McHenry Ave. , Cincinnati, 0. 


ORATIONS, tmpire Literary ‘Bureau, St. Marys, Ga, 









































































WHICH WAY IN THE WAR? 


POINT has been reached where 
A either one of two things is going 

to happen in the war: namely, 
first, Germany will push her present 
advantage to such a point that the allies 
will find it expedient to yield to the 
pacifist clamor and agree to a patched- 
up peace in which the central powers 
will gain almost everything; or second, 
the war will continue until the allies 
win an absolute, complete and perman- 
ent victory under which the power of 
Prussian conquest and “kultur” will be 
forever wiped out of existence. 

We are coming to the parting of the 
ways. The war will! : over in three 
months and will be decided against us, 
or it will last at least three years and it 
will be decided in our favor. 

The kaiserists, pacifists, anarchists 
and soft-hitters would like to see the 
first condition eventuate; the . -lievers 
in democracy and humanity are ready 
to make every sacrifice in order to make 
the future world safe from this Hun 
domination. 

It is a pity that we are so slow in 
getting started, but we have all the time 
there is and there is no great hurry. 
It took Europe 20 years to dispose of 
Napoleon, but they did it. Napoleon 


was a saint compared to Kaiser Wil- 
helm, and he was a genius while the 
kaiser is only a brute among brutes. 
Nemesis camped oni Napoleon’s trail 
and finally defeat and retribution over- 
took him. The very powers he invoked 


were his final undoing, and it will be 
the same way with the kaiser. 

You have faith, haven’t you, that the 
world is going to be better, that good 
is to prevail over evil and that the 
fittest is going to survive? If you 
haven’t such faith, then you are a poor 
stick and it doesn’t matter what you 
believe or do. 

It is true that faith alone will not 
win physical victories; faith without 
works is deader-than the popular songs 
of 10 years ago. We must trust in God, 
but we must also keep our powder dry, 
for God is on the side of foresight, 
courage and initiative; he has never 
shown himself on the side of slackers, 
time-servers or incompetents. 

The kaiser keeps telling about God 
being on Germany’s side, but you will 
notice that he lays more stress on the 
superiority of Germany’s military pow- 
er. He hasn’t enough faith in the 
Almighty to trust the German cause to 
an impartial international peace con- 
ference. Before this war, he refused 
to let Germany join the civilized nations 
in plans for disarmament and arbitra- 
tion; his faith was not in justice but in 
force. 

But Germany has no monopoly of 
force. Practically everything she makes 
use of in war she has appropriated from 
other nations; she is not an originator 
but a copier—the greatest adapter of 
other people’s ideas that the world has 
ever seen. 

Hardly a thing she employs is her 


own. The steam engine, the steamboat, 
the submarine, the iron-clad warship, 
the telegraph, the telephone, the electric 
light, the aeroplane, the pneumatic tire, 
the machine-gun, the revolver, the au- 
tomatic pistol, barbed-wire — nearly 
everything you can mention was origi- 
nated by someone else, and all Germany 
has done is to seize upon all these 
second-hand devices, which were de- 
signed for purposes of peace and pro- 
gress and abort them_to the purposes 
of war and tyranny. 

But if she hasn’t won by such means 
in the past, how is she going to win in 
the future? If the small and unpre- 
pared armies of the allies could stop 
the long-planned German drive on Paris 
when it had reached within 25 miles 
of that goal, what reason is there to 
suppose that the great fighting machine 
which has now been built up by the al- 
lies will not be able to both stop and 
crush the next Hun drive? 

What trick has Germany in 1918 that 
she did not have and use in 1914? She 
has tried every resource and exhausted 
it. Are there any further surprises or 
terrors she can resort to? 

President Wilson put the truth in a 
nutshell when he gave warning that this 
nation will never live in a world of 
Prussia’s creation. Our people came to 
this hemisphere for the purpose of es- 
caping the very evils that Germany 
typifies; they have had to fight for all 
they have got, and are they going to 
give it all up now? Surely not. 

It may take several years yct to wake 
them up and arouse their anger to the 
point where they will unite and hurl 
their full force against the Huns, but 
it is not conceivable that they will liz 
down on their task now. If they do, 
then they will surely deserve any fate 
that Germany chooses to lay down for 
them. If they listen to the bolsheviks 
as the Russians did, we can see what 
their future will be. 

We are slow in getting ready but it 
is a case of more haste and less speed. 
The Civil war had gone on for over 
three years when in 1864 th» Demo- 
cratic platform declared tLat that war 
was a failure. Things lookec very 
black for the Union then. If Lincoia 
had not been a stayer from S‘ayersville 
the enemies of the nation would have 
won; the principle of secession ~ ould 
have been established and this. intry 
would have disintegrated and broken 
up into numerous petty republics, quar- 
reling among themselves and eventually 
to become the prey of foreign powers. 

The easy way would have been for 
Lincoln to have given up the struggle, 
taken the critics at their word and let 
the Union go to smash. But such men 
as Lincoln do not take the easy way; 
they take the way that they believe is 
right, even thought it may lead to their 
own martyrdom. Now we find Demo- 
cratic statesmen outvying Republican 
ones in giving honor to Lincoln, and of 
all the great men that this country has 
produced, he is the one who is studied 


and emulated by all who want to suc- 
ceed. 

The Revolutionary war had its Bene- 
dict Arnold and the Civil war had its 
Vallandingham. Vallandingham was a 
Northern Democrat who favored the 
South and was disloyal to the govern- 
ment. He was tried and convicted by 
court-martial and was banished to the 
Confederate lines. But even the Con- 
federates despise: him and kicked him 
along and he finally wound up in 
Canada. 

When he went back to his home state 
of Ohio after the war and sought vin- 
dication by running for governor he 
was snowed under by the biggest ma- 
jority of votes any candidate had ever 
called forth. All of which shows how 
such poltroons and renegades are con- 
sidered by all real men, whether on 
one side or the other. 

We have our Vallandinghams in this 
war and our war machine will not get 
to going at full speed until we throw 
them off and let the Wheels run over 
them. It takes time to find out who’s 
who in a case like this, and to get to 
pulling together. 

But the co-operation and the produc- 
tion are coming. The vast forces which 
are being set in motion for the one 
prime object of winning the war are 
going to begin to tell before long. We 
have now been in the war practically 
a year; more might have been done but 
the time has not been wasted—and Ger- 
many is going to find that out to her in- 
finite sorrow. 

Her day of judgment may be post- 
poned but it is coming; let the kaiser 
beware the ides of March. Time may 
appear to be working in his favor but 
he is only storing up added penalties for 
himself and the system he stands for. 


The brave French and British and 
Belgians, strengthened up by the boys 
this country is sending to France, are 
going to holc that western front as solid 
and- immovable as a mountain chain. 
The Huns will dash themselves against 
that wall but they will roll back crushed 
and mangled. 

The Turks, after centuries of undis- 
puted conquest, were finally rolled back 
from Vienna in 1674 and Christendom 
was saved. The nations that yielded to 
the Turks and accepted the “peace” they 
offered were nearly annihilated, and 
that will be the fate of any nations that 
accept a Teuton “peace” now. 

If we are satisfied with that sort of a 
windup to our career, then let us fix up 
a peace as soon as possible, just as the 
bolshevists say. But if we can get past 
the crisis that is soon coming, we shall 
then enter on the war in earnest and for 
keeps, and then we shall win. In either 
case the effort is going to be costly, but 
it is better to suffer fo: a great cause 
and win it than to lie down and be run 
over. 

gq 


PITTSBURGH man named Przymusal- 
la was loud-mouthed in his praise 
of the Huns, and a committee waited on 
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him and treated him to a coating of tar 
and feathers, after which he saw the 
point and made quite a convincing ad- 
dress in favor of patriotism. Mob vio- 
lence is not the proper cure for loud- 
mouthedness but there is no doubt that 
it is an effective cure. The kaiserists 
have had plenty of warnings and if 
they admire the kaiser and his ways 
they should at least keep the fact to 
themselves. They were never invited 
to come here and if they don’t know 
enough to keep civil they will have to 
be taught. Our government has stated 
that not a single spy has been shot— 
more’s the pity. Ordinary people find it 
hard to understand such tenderness to- 
ward these exposed enemies. If the 
government is slow or lax in applying 
penalties, the people must be expected 
to take the law into their own hands. 


q 

RESIDENT has made island of Oahu 
“dry”. Wahoo, hurrah, huzza! John 
Barleycorn will soon not have an inch 

of territory to stand on. 

g 

ATIONAL Education Association 
has sent out a hurry call for 100,000 
teachers, which it says will be needed 
by the schools of the United States on 
account of so many of the old teachers 
abandoning their positions in order to 
secure higher pay in other pursuits. In 
some places schools are being closed on 
account of the absolute inability to pro- 
cure teachers at the salaries provided. 
The association urges that the only way 
to induce people to stick to teaching is 
to increase the pay, and an increase of 
50 per cent is recommended. Of course 
the only way to retain workers in any 
line is to pay them enough to make it 
interesting for them. But where are 
the increases to stop? Each, increase 
an excuse for other increases, and 
every time the pay in one branch of 
ervice is raised, it forces other branch- 
s to raise their offers, and thus we 
have a bidding-up process constantly 
voing on which results in the continued 
nerease of the cost of living for all. 
feachers have a right to take positions 
vhich pay them better, and they can’t 
be blamed for doing what others do. 
(he taxpayers will have to stand for 
increased taxes to pay the additional 
amounts. The cost of living will be 
boosted, but when all ‘prices are being 
uplifted by a huge economic wave such 
the present one, it is futile for any 
one class of people to try to resist it. 
i.verything must go up together—and 
we mustn’t worry too much now about 
vhat is going to happen when the wave 
subsides. Thousands will be left 
Stranded and helpless, but they will 


~ 


have to stand it. Our people are about 
to experience the hardships as well as 
the benefits, of inflation and price- 
booming and they must take the fat 
and the lean together. Presumably the 
upshot will be that the schools will 
have to get along short-handed during 
the war, like every other branch of 
service. Short cuts will have to be 
adopted; methods will have to be sim- 
plified; useless frills will have to be 
trimmed off the courses of study and 
things will have to be brought down to 
a basis of essentials. That will be a 
good thing for the school system in the 
end—in fact exactly what was needed. 
In other words, the schools will have 
to be readjusted to the needs of the 
times—made more practical and effi- 
cient, so that they can still produce bet- 
ter results than ever and at less effort. 


q 
Cee KITCHIN was the 
victim of three robbers who went 
into his house in Washington on the 
pretense of being plumbing inspectors 
and stole 12 jars of his favorite canned 
fruit. Evidently the robbers were 
humorists, and they wanted to have 
Mr. Kitchin see how it feels to be “taxed 
till it hurts”, as his phrase is. Inciden- 
tally he is exposed as one of those ter- 

rible food hoarders. 


g 

ECRETARY of the Navy Daniels ap- 

pointed a young friend named Roy- 
ster—the product of a school of journal- 
ism—as Official historian to write the 
genuine inside history of the naval 
aspects of the war, but the historian has 
thrown up the job because the cost of 
living in Washirgton was too high. 
Isn’t there some youth who will volun- 
teer for this post? He might bring his 
provender with him—also a tent to live 
in. The naval history of the war has 
got to be written by someone and the 
officers who know anything about the 
subject are all too busy to do literary 
work. 





UR language is developing and ex- 

panding at such a rapid rate that 
it is no longer possible for the diction- 
ary-makers to keep pace with it. While 
they are getting out a new edition con- 
taining “all the new words”, thousands 
of other still newer words come into 
existence. In addition to the thousands 
of new words, there are also new mean- 
ings constantly being given to old 
words. Take the word “some” for in- 
stance. Recently we printed a picture 
of a British ammunition-dump where 
thousands of big-gun shells were gath- 
ered. We labeled it “Some shells”—and 
that was the shortest and most express- 





ive title possible. The highly dignified 
North American Review takes the trou- 
ble to publish an article dealing with 
this word “some”, and this article 
points out how the meaning of “some” 
has been enlarged. In its ordinary 
sense it is used to express an indefinite 
quantity. “I’d like some bread”, says 
Johnny—and he may get it, if it isn’t 
a breadless day. If the bread is extra. 
good he may exclaim: “My, but that’s 
some bread.” And then he means 
“some” as a superlative for good. As 
the North American Review article 
says: “Today ‘some’ is almost limitless 
in its capacity for application. It im- 
plies approval, enthusiasm, sarcasm, 
wonder, admiration, disgust—or amuse- 
ment.” Quite a lot for one little four- 
letter word to mean, wholly outside of 
the dictionary sense. The cultured 
English never use “some” in the ad- 
verbial sense, as we say: “I like this 
bread some;” they regard that use of 
the word as an Americanism. How- 
ever, like many other phrases which 
are condemned by the English as Amer- 
icanisms, the fact is that this use of 
“some” was handed down to us by 
colonists who came from provincial 
England. In Devonshire for example 
the natives still say: “It did rain some.” 
Now that so many Americans are going 
“over there”, they will introduce the 
word “some” in all its meanings, and 
the English will find it as useful a little 
word as we have. 
q 


> item in diplomatic @nd consular 
appropriation bill now before con- 
gress provides $1045.25 as the share of 
the United States toward the upkeep of 
the Carnegie Peace Palace at The Hague. 
The Peace Palace is as empty as a last 
year’s birds’-nest; the dove of peace is 
drooping its wings and it seems to have 
a bad case of the pip. The Peace Palace 
is a liability, not an asset, for the pres- 
ent, but perhaps uses will be found for 
it at the close of the war and afterward. 
Meantime it is proper that the cobwebs 
should be kept swept down, thedeaks in 
the roof kept mended and the weeds in 
the front vard kept mowed, so the place 
will not look utterly abandoned. We 
can understand how $1045 might be 
disposed of for such purposes but we 
would like to know what that odd 25 
cents is for. It looks like dirty work. 
Congress should conduct one of its “in- 
vestigations” to find where that suspi- 
cious quarter is going. 
q 
ARCH warm spell allowed people 
to catch up with their February 
snow-shoveling anyway. 
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{QUESTION BOX} 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it “‘in next issue,’’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Kditors. 





Status of Indians Not U. S. Citizens. 


Ques. I understand that Indians who 
have become citizens of the U. S. can be 
drafted under the present conscription 
law but Indians not citizens cannot be; 
what are Indians before they become citi- 
zens of the U. S.?—Ans. “Wards of the 
nation.” 


Age of President Wilson. 
Ques. Please tell me how old President 


Wilson is—Ans. 61 on his last birthday, 
Dec. 28. 


No American War Prisoners Beheaded. 

Ques. Some time ago the daily papers re- 
ported that American soldiers taken pris- 
oner by the Germans had been beheaded 
and that their heads were stuck up on 
poles back of the German lines. Is this 
true?—Ans. No. 


Location of Suwanee River. 

Ques. Please tell me where the Suwanee 
river, mentioned in the well-known song, 
is located—Ans. Southern Georgia, in 
Okefinokee swamp. Flows in winding, gen- 
erally southwest course through Florida 
into Gulf of xico, 


Pronunciation of “Questionnaire”. 
Ques. Please tell me how to pronounce 
the word “questionnaire”.—Ans, Like “ques- 
tion air” accenting “air”. 
Pronunciation of “Seoul” and “Boche”. 
Ques. Please give the pronunciation of 


“Seoul” and “boche”.—Ans. Former “Sool”; 
latter “bosh”, “o” being given long sound. 


Molasses Contains Acids. 

Ques. 1. Does molasses in the natural 
state contain any acid?—Ans. Yes, small 
percentage of organic acids. Ques. 2. Are 
all acids sour?—Ans. No. 


Debts of Men in Military Service. 

Ques. If a young man who has out- 
standing debts is drafted and called into 
service in the army how will his debts be 
paid? If he has partly paid for a piece of 
land how can the interest on the money 
borrowed be kept up?—Ans. Bill propos- 
ing suspension of mortgage foreclosure and 
other debt processes against men absent in 
military service was passed by house of 
representatives several months ago but it 
is being held up in senate on questions of 
constitutionality. Soldier should arrange 
to keep interest paid through friends or 
lawyer. 


“Scissors” a Plural Noun. 

Ques. Should one say “the scissors is 
sharp” or “are sharp”?—Ans. “The scis- 
sors are sharp,” because “scissors” is plural 
noun. 


Daily and Monthly Wages of Workers. 

Ques. 1. Why are some workers paid a 
monthly salary and others a daily wage ?— 
Ans. Persons having regular, permanent 
employment are paid by month while those 
who work only from day to day are paid 


by day. Ques. 2. If daily wage earners 
are paid overtime for all over eight hours 
why are men employed by the month some- 
times expected to work 12 and 16 hours a 
day without similar allowance ?—Ans. Their 
time usually is not figured by the hour; 
often they get paid when they don’t do full 
work, 


Real Estate in D. C. 
Ques. Is real estate transferred in the 
District of Columbia the same as in the 
states?—Ans. Certainly. 


U-Boat and Submarine Synonymous. 

Ques. What is the difference between a 
U-boat and a submarine?—Ans. Names are 
applied interchangeably to same type of 
craft; “U” in U-boat stands for “unter- 
sea” (under-sea). 


Location of Center of Population. 
Ques. Please tell me where the center of 
population of the United States was in 1830 
and where it is at the present time.—dAns. 
In 1830 19 miles west-southwest of Moore- 
field, W. Va.; according to 1910 census, it is 
in city of Bloomington, Ind. 


Allies Have Powerful Guns. 

Ques. Have the allies any guns as power- 
ful as those used by the Germans at the 
siege of Antwerp and Liege? If so have 
they ever used them and where?—Ans. Yes; 
British and French have used such guns 
extensively on western front. 


Pronunciation of “Bolsheviki”. 

Ques. Please tell me how to pronounce 
“bolsheviki” and explain what the term 
means.—Ans. Native Russian says _ it 
should be pronounced like “bole she vee 
ki” accenting the “vee”. Literal meaning 
is “the most”; applied to maximalists—ex- 
treme socialists and near-anarchists who 
favor radical program. 


Ancient and Modern World Wonders. 


Ques. Please name the seven wonders of 
the ancient world and the seven of the 
modern world.—Ans. Following have been 
named as such: Ancient—pyramids of 
Egypt, Pharohs of Egypt, hanging gardens 
of Babylon, temple of Diana at Ephesus, 
statue of Jupiter by Phidias, mausoleum 
of Artemisia, colossus of Rhodes; modern 
— wireless telegraphy, telephone, aeroplane, 
radium, antiseptics and antitoxine, spec- 
trum analysis, x-rays. 


Children of the Kaiser. 

Ques. Please give names of the children 
of the present kaiser of Germany.—Ans. 
Friedrich Wilhelm (crown prince of Ger- 
man empire and of Prussia), Wilhelm Eitel- 
Friedrich, Adalbert, August Wilhelm, Os- 
car, Joachim, Viktoria Luise. 


John Milton, English Poet. 

Ques. Please give a brief sketch of John 
Milton and name some of best-known writ- 
ings. What was the cause of his blindness? 
—Ans. Milton was born in London in 1608. 
His father who was a man of cultivated 
mind saw to it that he was carefully edu- 
cated. He was passionate lover of liberty 
and used his pen in favor of religious and 
political freedom for the people. Follow- 
ing execution of King Charles he served 
for a time as Latin secretary to council of 
state. Died 1674. His Paradise Lost is 
considered one of great masterpieces of 
English literature. Other important works 
are: Of Reformation, The Reasonof Church 
Government Urged against Prelacy, Prelati- 
cal Episcdpacy, Aeropagitica, Comus, Lyci- 
das, Arcades, L’Allegro, Il Penseroso, Hymn 
on the Nativity, Paradise Regained and 


Samson Agonistes. Much study affected 
his eyesight and about 1654 he became to- 
tally blind. 

U. S. Debt after Civil War. 

Ques. What was the amount of the U. S. 
national debt at the close of the Civil war? 
—aAns, About $2,756,400,000. 

How to Pronounce McAdoo. 

Ques. Please give me the correct pro- 
nunciation of McAdoo.—Ans. Pronounce 
like Mack a doo, accenting first syllable. 

Capital of Bolivia. 

Ques. Is La Paz or‘Sucre the capital of 

Bolivia?—Ans. La Paz. 
First Use of Electric Light. 
Ques. What city was first lighted by 


~ electricity?—Ans. Electric lighting sys- 


tems were first adopted by Milan, Rome, 
Paris, Tours, Marseilles and other large 
cities of Europe in 1890. Electric lighting 
had been used to some extent in large 
American cities prior to that time and 
lighthouses, theaters, railways, etc., in both 
Europe and America were so lighted sey- 
eral years earlier. 


Discovery of Loadstone. 


Ques. When and by whom was loadstone 
discovered?—Ans. Mineral and its pecu- 
liar properties were known in times ante- 
dating recorded history. 


U. S. Losses in Spanish-American War. 


Ques. Please tell me how many men 
were lost by the U. S. in the war with 
Spain, not including losses in the Philip- 
pine insurrection—Ans. Losses from May, 
1898, to Feb., 1899, are given as fellows: 
killed, 336; mortally wounded, 125; died 
of diseases, over 5,200. 


Mme. Schumann-Heink. 

Ques. Please give a brief sketch of the 
life of Mme. Schumann-Heink, the opera 
singer. Has she been twice or three times 
married?—Ans. Born in Austria, 1861 (Er- 
nestine Roessler). Was principal contralto, 
Dresden court opera at age of 17; first ap- 
peared on stage in 1878. Member of Metro- 
politan opera company of New York for 
several seasons. Has been married three 
times. 


Marriage of First Cousins. 

Ques. What states have laws against the 
marriage of first cousins?—Ans. Such mar- 
riages are forbidden by law in Alaska, Ari- 
zona, Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, 
Missouri, Nevada, New Hampshire, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Pennsyl- 
vania, South Dakota, Washington and Wyo- 
ming and in some of them are declared in- 
cestuous and void. 


Senator La Follette American-Born. 

Ques. -Was Senator La Follette born in 
America? If so where and who were his 
parents?—Ans. Born at Primrose, Wis., 
1855; son of Josiah and Mary (Furgeson) 
La Follette. 


Men of Age Since Registration Day. 

Ques. I did not register for military serv- 
ice last June because I lacked a few days 
of being 21. Now there is talk of all men 
who have since attained majority being 
registered for military service and I am 
undecided as to whether to undertake farm- 
ing this year. Please advise me—Ans. Jan. 
15 Senator Chamberlain of the senate mili- 
tary committee introduced bill providing 
for registration of men who have become 
of age since registration day. Another 
bill providing for furloughing men of na- 
tional army for harvesting crops and doing 
other agricultural work has been intro- 
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duced. It is impossible, however, to pre- 
dict what action will be taken on either of 
these measures. Perhaps wisest course is 
to go ahead with farming. 


The Y. W. C. A. in Washington. 


Ques. If there is a Y. W. C. A. in Wash- 
ington kindly give the address.—Ans. Head- 
quarters, 14th and G Sts., N. W. 








Ancient Tyrus. 

Ques. Please tell me the name of the 
nation that was called Tyrus 590 B. C. and 
the name that Germany went by 590 B. C.— 
Ans. In passages in Bible and apocrypha 
ancient maritime Phoenician city of Tyre 
on Mediterranean sea, about 90 miles north 
of Jerusalem, is referred to as Tyrus. Ger- 
mans are not mentioned in history until 
about year 113 B. C. 





Weighing Gold and Lead. 

Ques. Which is heavier one pound of 
gold or one pound of lead? One ounce of 
gold or one ounce of lead?—Ans. If both 
are weighed by the same standard there 
will be no difference. In practice, however, 
gold, silver and jewelry are weighed by 
troy standards; troy pound is to avoirdu- 
pois pound as 144 to 175 and troy ounce is 
to avoirdupois ounce as 192 to 175. 





Divide Across Minnesota-Ontario Boundary 
Ques. The map indicates that the boun- 
dary between Minnesota and Ontario is 
marked by a river and chain of lakes yet 
part of the water evidently flows east and 
part west; where is the divide between the 
eastern and western slopes?—Ans. Divide 
known as “Height of Land” extends north- 
eastward through northeastern corner of 
Lake county, Minn. Northwestern slope 
drains eventually into Hudson bay while 
southeastern drains into Lake Superior. 





The Santa Fe Trail. 


Ques. What and where was the Santa 
Fe trail?—Ans. Highway across western 
prairie region in pioneer days, extending 
from St. Louis, Mo., to Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
was so named. Old Santa Fe trail was along 
the Arkansas across to Cimarron, thence to 
Wagon Mound, a conspicuous landmark, 
and finally to Las Vegas and Santa Fe. As 
trade increased another trail was much 
used. This is now followed substantially 
by Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe railroad. 


The. Use of the Metric System. 


Ques. In what countries of the world 
has the metric system been adopted for 
general use?—Ans. Its use is obligatory in 
34 countries, including most of the coun- 
tries of South America and all but a few 
of the European countries. Use is optional 
in Bolivia, Canada, China, Egypt, Great 
Britain and Ireland, Greece, Japan, Para- 
guay, Russia, United States and Venezuela. 
System was legalized in U. S. by act of 
congress in 1866. It is tsed to some extent 
by scientists and government officials but 
has never become popular and is scarcely 
ever used in ordinary business transac- 
tions. 





What are Common Carriers. 

Ques. Please tell me what is meant by 
“common carriers”.—Ans, Individuals or 
companies that are engaged in the business 
of carrying persons or goods _indiscrimi- 
nately for hire when called on to do so. 
Railroads, express companies, steamship 
lines, etc., are classed as common carriers. 


Farthest North State of U. S. 


Ques. Which state is the farthest north 
in the U. S.?—Ans. Section of Minnesota 





north of Lake of the Woods is most north- 








erly of any part of U. S. proper. Alaska, 
of course, is farthest north of U. S. terri- 
tory but it is not a state. 





The Capital of France. 

Ques. A friend argues that the capital 
of France was removed from Paris to Bor- 
deaux and that the latter is now the cap- 
ital. I contend that Paris is still the 
capital. Which is right?—Ans. Govern- 
ment was transferred to Bordeaux early 
in war when Germans were near but it 
was soon changed back to Paris which is 
still seat of government. 





Physical Examination of Soldiers Required. 
Ques. Is there any branch of military 
service that a man can get into in the U. 
S. at present which does not require a 
physical examination?—Ans. No. 





Sherman’s Definition of War. 
Ques. I have heard this remark fre- 
quently: “What Sherman said about war is 
true”. Will you please explain?—Ans, Sher- 
man said “war is hell.” 





Government Officialsand Food Conservation. 

Ques. Are the president, the cabinet 
members and other government officials 
supposed to observe the wheatless and 
neatless days?—Ans. Certainly, same as 
anyone else. 





Freeing Water of Salt. 

Ques. The wells and water mains here 
(Port Arthur, Tex.) produce only salty 
water and we are obliged to buy fresh wa- 
ter for drinking and for household use 
which of course adds considerably to the 
high cost of living. Is there any means for 
taking the salt out of the water?—Ans. 
You can boil salt water and condense 
steam but this is a costly process. 





How Many Days im a Work Month? 
Ques. If I hire a man by the month do 
I pay him for 26 or 30 days in a month?— 
Ans. Depends on particular agreement 


made between employer and employee or 
on local custom. 





Invention of Threshing Machine. 

Ques. When and by whom was the 
threshing machine invented?—Ans. Mod- 
ern thresher represents combined work of 
many different inventors. It may be said 
to date from 1786 en Andrew Meikle, 
Scotch mechanic, constructed machine in 
which main principles of modern thresher 
were embodied. Numerous improvements 
have been added from time to time since. 


Learn Shorthand in 5 Hours 


You will be amazed at the quickness with 
which you learn the wonderful K. I. short- 
hand. Surpassingly simple and easy to un- 
derstand. In a few hours you'll know the 
whole system; then gain speed in taking 
down dictation, conversation, speeches, or- 
ders, etc., as fast as a person talks. A free les- 
son will be mailed by King Institute, EA-272 
Station F, New York, N. Y. Just write for this 
and see what you get. Astonish everybody 
with your ability and earn more money. 











Thousands Government War Positions Open to men 
and women, 18 or over. $100 month. Rapid increase. 
Short hours. Pleasant work. Vacations with pay. 


Pull unnecessary. Examinations everywhere. Com- 
mon education sufficient. List positions free. Write 
immediately. Franklin Institute, Dept. N-154, 


Rochester, N. 


WRITE for newspapers and magazines. Correspon- 


FOR dents and story writers make big money 
Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 











URIC ACID 
SOLVENT 


75 Cent Bottle FREE 


Just because you start the day worried and tired, 
stiff legs and arms and muscles, an aching head, 
burning and bearing down pains in the back—worn 
out before the day begins—do not think you have 
to stay in that condition. Start the day RIGHT. 

Get well! Be strong, healthy, feel fine, free 
from pains, stiff joints, sore muscles; rheumatic 
suffering, aching back or kidney trouble. Start NOW. 

If you suffer from bladder weakness, with burn- 
ing, scalding pains, or if you are in and out of 
bed half a dozen times a night, you will appreciate 
the rest, comfort and strength this treatment gives. 

We will give you one 75-cent bottle free and free 
book about Uric Acid and how to treat it, to con- 
vince you The Williams Treatment conquers Kidney 
and Bladder diseases, Rheumatism and all other ail- 
ments, no matter how chronic or stubborn, when 
caused by excessive Urie Acid. 

Send this notice with your name and address, 
10 cents to help pay 





and 
part of distribution costs, to 
The Dr, D, A. Willia: 3 Co., Dept. 286K, P. 0. Block, 
East Hampton, Conn. Send NOW. 

You will receive by parcel post, delivery paid, 
a regular 75-cent bottle, without incurring any 
obligation. Only one bottle to the same address or 
family.—Advt. 


SERVICE FLAGS 


Bull Dog Bunting —2x3 feet, $1.25; 2 1-2x4 feet, 
$1.75; 3x5 feet, $2.50; 4x6 feet, $4.00; 5x8 feet, 
$5.50; 6x10 feet, 57.00; 8x12 feet $10.00 Three 
smailest sizes have 1, 2 or 3 stars sewed on; 
larger sizes, any number of stars sewed on 9 
cents each; space provided for more. Loose 
stars for spaces, 50 cents dozen. 


U. S. FLAGS: 




















ull Dog Bunting Sizes Cotton Bunting 
$3.00 . 7 ; 3x5 feet : ° $1 
4.00 . ° ° . 4x6 feet . . . 78 
5.50 e ‘ e 5x8 feet e ‘ ‘ 2.25 
7.50 ’ ° . 6xl0 feet. ° . 4.50 
11.00 8xizfeet . 6.00 


Bull Dog Flags have sewed stars and stripes; “Cotton Flags have 
printed stars, sewed stripes. All flags guaranteed fast colors. 
Promptly mailed viainsured parcel pust to any part of U S, No 
cash in advance required from churches, lodges, etc 


Louis Fink & Sons, Good Flags, 55 N. 7th St. Phila., Pa. 
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of Mechanics 
’ 

day. Find out about the 

amazing opportunities in the 

self for greatest service to your country. 

We announce a8 new correspondence course in 

ed of d tuition hips now available. 

loan School of Aviation, 5054 ,431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago 
ing, Mustrating, Designing successfully 
taught by mail through new instruction 

book, “How to Become An 

ist” and special free offer. 


needed for New 
Airplane a Government 
practical aeronautics and principlesof aeronautical 
SD AR’ rIsT 
method. Entire outfit free to new stud- 
Washington Schoo! of Art, Inc., 


Mechanics 
Positions. Write to- 
also needs thousands of men, fit your- 
construction and engineering. Write at once. Limit- 
Earn $25 to $100 per week. Cartoon- 
ents. Write today for beautiful new 
1173 H St. N.W., Washington, D. C. 





This Interesting Free Book 
Shows how you can become a skilled player 
of piano or organ at quarter usual cost. It 
shows why one lesson with an expert is 
worth a dozen other lessons. Dr. guess s 
famous Written Method includes all of 
ane important modern improvements in 
teaching music. ey ye ht to your home the great advantages of con- 
servatory study. Fo e bearinne or experienced players. Endorsed by 
reat artists. Successful graf uates everywhere. Scientific yet easy 
understand. Fully illustrated. All music free. Diploma granted. 
Write today for free book. 


Quinn Conservatory, Studio FB, Social Union Bidg., Boston, Mass. 
EREC cT 


Craft Bird Houses 


Craft Bird Houses are s@jentifically de- 
signed and strongly buik of wezther- 
proof, composition material. Price $1. 
Special Offer Send 50 ceuts with 
order and 50 cents 
when house is occupied. Houses for 
wrens and bluebirds. Sent postpaid, 
meatly packed with full instructions. 


CRAFT SPECIALTY CO., 
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Penn’s “Walking Purchase”. 


William Penn, founder of the colony 
named in his honor, Pennsylvania, be- 
lieved in fair dealing and in the practi- 
cal application of the Golden Rule in all 
business and other transactions. Be- 
cause of this policy the Indians had a 
great respect for him and his colony 
was long immune from attacks and dep- 
radations although the other colonies 
suffered severely at their hands, 

In 1681, students of history will re- 
call, Penn obtained from Charles II of 
England a grant of the territory now 
included in the state, paying for it the 
sum of $80,000. He did not regard this 
transaction, however, as giving him full 
title to the land; none was taken until 
mutually satisfactory arrangements had 
been made with the red men occupying 
it and they had been adequately paid 
for their holdings. 

In 1682 Penn arranged with the In- 
dians for the purchase of a tract which 
is now embraced in Bucks and North- 
ampton counties. The eastern boun- 
dary, it was agreed, was to be the Dela- 
ware river and the tract was to extend 
as far westward as a man could walk 
in three days. Starting at the mouth 
of Neshaminy creck, the parties to the 
contract began the “measuring” walk 
westward. When they had walked a 
day and a half Penn decided that they 
had measured into the purchase asmuch 
territory as he wanted and they stop- 
ped. A few years later a deed was 
given for the lands to that point which 
was about 40 miles from the starting 
point. The Delawares, in 1718, the year 
that’Penn died, confirmed this agree- 
ment. 

As the colony grew settlers began to 
drift westward beyond the limit defined 
by the deed into the Lehigh hills. The 
Indians_complained about this and a 
new treaty was made in 1737, defining 
the western boundary the same as in 
the original agreement of 1682. It was 
_ then proposed that there should be an- 
other waik of a day and a half west- 
ward, as had been undertaken original- 
ly by the founder of the colony. 

By that time the proprietorship had 
passed to Penn’s sons, Thomas and 
Richard, who evidently were less hon- 
est and less disposed to deal fairly 
than their father, for they worked out 
a scheme to defraud the Indians out of 
considerable valuable land. They ad- 
vertised for the best walkers in the 
province to “measure” off the western 
limit. 

Three expert walkers were found 
and hired and one morning in early fall 
they started. At the instance of the 
proprietors the men almost ran during 
a large part of the time and in order 
that no time might be lost at meal times 
men carrying food accompanied them 
on horseback, the walkers eating as they 
moved forward. The Indians protested 
at this unfair practice but the walk 
continued until at noon on the second 
day, the expiration of the day and a 


half period, they were about 70 miles 
from the starting point instead of 40 
miles, the distance made by Penn, years 
before. 

Then, instead of extending the line 
from that point directly to the Dela- 
ware as should have been done by 
rights it was run northeasterly so as to 
include some valuable rich land in the 
region of the forks of the Delaware and 
in the Minisink region. 

By this dishonest transaction the pro- 
prietors gained possession of about 
1,200 square miles of territory, about 
400 more than they were entitled to, 
but it proved a costly gain in the end; 
the Delaware Indians were angered and 
their friendship for the white settlers of 
Pennsylvania was alienated. In 1755 
their hatred had become so intense 
that they joined the French to aid them 
in war against the English. 

The Title Mister. 

The title “Mister”, abbreviated Mr., 
which is used among English-speaking 
people, prefixed to men’s names or of- 
ficial titles as a title of address, also 
used sometimes to express courtesy and 
respect in speaking to men whose 
names are unknown, somewhat in the 
same manner as “Monsieur” and “Herr” 
are used in France and Germany, re- 
spectively, is believed by some authori- 
ties to be a corruption of “master” 
which was applied originally only to 
an employer. Others tell us that it was 
originally used to designate persons 
skilled in a trade or “mystery”, point- 
ing out that early English writers fre- 
quently used such expressions as “What 
mister wight is that?”, meaning “What 
is that man’s occupation?” 


Puzzle-Problem No. 329. 


A and B walk around a circle, A 
walking 12 feet a second and B 16. 
They first come together at the point 
of starting in five seconds. What is 
the circumference of the circle? This 
problem comes from D. L. Hamilton, 
Pernambuco, Brazil. 


Is Slang the Sister of Poetry? 

Slang, Gelett Burgess once said, is 
“the illegitimate sister of poetry, that 
makes with her a common cause against 
the utilitarian economy of prose.” Their 
common ground, according to an article 
by Prof. R. P. Utter in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, is the realm of metaphor, as we 
are quick to recognize, for we like to 
think of our ready idiom as the stuff 
that poetry is made of. “Good-night!” 
we exclaim to express the finality of a 
lost cause, and it makes us feel that we 
are poets or that Shakespeare was an 
everyday American to find it in the 
same sense in “Henry IV,” part I, “if 
he fall in, good night! or sink or swim.” 

Chaucer uses “come off” and-“go sit 
down.” Shakespeare has “not in it.” 
Sheridan has “cut it out.” The list might 
be prolonged; and when all examples 
are put together one begins to doubt 
whether all new slang is not old poetry 


writ large. Indeed, slang is poetry in 
just so far as it seeks the emotions 
through the freshly edged metaphor. 
It is the opposite of poetry in that it 
consciously seeks to be in bad taste. 
The difference is in the nature of the 
emotion it seeks to rouse. Its humor 
is Falstaffian; it speaks to us not in 
tears, but in fun only. If it is not gro- 
tesque—if it is funny merely because 
it is new—its career as slang is short; 
it either perishes or becomes plain Eng- 
lish. 

The slang metaphor, too, as the 
ephemerid of poetry, has a short cycle 
of life with startling power of self-re- 
newal. It is like evolution afflicted 
with the speed mania, type succeeding 
type so fast that one loses the sense 
of continuity in the process. When a 
careless collegian of George Ade’s 
says, “father, you talk like a hod of 
ashes,” the figure is not hard to rec- 
ognize; it is at least true to type. But 
when Wallace Irwin’s inebriate calls 
on someone to 


“Corral the jim-jam bugs that madly 
race 


Around the eaves that from my fore- 
head jut,” 


one must think twice to determine just 
what metaphors he has so wildly and 
perilously extended into the realm of 
the grotesque. 

A new phrase has a razor edge which 
is soon broken or turned by the rough 
handling to which it is inevitably sub- 
jected; it must be re-edged by extension 
of the figure. “Hot air” thus becomes 
“south wind” or -““baked wind”; “gas” 
becomes “balloon juice”; the milder 
image of the “easy mark” is expanded to 


“Any centenarian can see 
To ring a bull’s-eye when he shoots at 
me.” 


“Go up in the air” becomes “hit the 
ceiling”; “peach” becomes “nectarine” 
and then “peacherino,” A few years ago 
we reminded the egotist that he was 
not “the only pebble on the beach”; 
next came “the only oyster in the 
stew,” and even “the only lion after 
Daniel.” “Thirty cents” developed into 
“six plugged nickels.” “You’re not so 
warm” ran through many rapid chang- 
es; among others, “there are cripples 
livelier than you.” 

Slang expressions are like the pro- 
verbial mule in that they have no pric: 
of ancestry (albeit they sometimes com: 
of kingly stock), but the comparison 
goes no further, for they have unbound- 
ed hope of posterity. Beside such shoot- 
ing stars of language the legitimate 
metaphor of poetry shines like a planet; 
it fades only to return, and the memory 
holds it dear. 


A Fish That Builds a Nest. 


The stickleback is oue of the most 
interesting members of the finny tribe 
says Popular Science Monthly. It con- 
structs a home for its prospective mat¢ 
and then mounts guard over it until the 
mate comes along. The home is built 
from sea weed, twigs and aquati 
plants, which are ingeniously woven 
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together. There are two entrances to 
the home, which are never left un- 
guarded by the master of the house un- 
til the lady of his choice signifies her 
willingness to enter. 


The Earliest Recorded Eclipse. 


In an ancient Chinese book there has 
been founa. a record of an eclipse of 
the sun which occurred in the reign of 
Chung K’ang, fourth emperor of the 
Hsai dynasty. According to this ac- 
count, the official astronomers allowed 
their liking for strong drink to over- 
come them to such an extent that they 
neglected their duties and failed to give 
advance information of the obscuration 
of the sun. 

As a result the customary rites of 
“delivering” the orb could not be ar- 
ranged for in advance and in the emer- 
gency Officials had to perform them 
without the right kind of preparation 
and without any assistance from the 
drunken astronomers, This flagrant 
negligence Was too grave a matter to 
be overlooked and the emperor ordered 
that the astronomers be adequately 
punished by the army, 

Another document contained data in- 
dicating that this eclipse took place 
Oct. 13, 2127 B. C. (Julian calendar), 
This makes it the earliest recorded 
eclipse of which anything is known. 

Modern astronomers have made cal- 
culations which show that an eclipse 
actually took place on that date but 
there is some question as to whether 
it was visible in China. It has been 
suggested that Chinese astronomers of 
a later generation who were responsi- 
ble for the record calculated back and 
found that a solar eclipse had occurred 
on that date but they made the mistake 
of assuming that it was visible in China. 


THE ABSENT-MINDED BEGGAR. 


At a dinner in New York an Englishman 
heard for the first time, and, probably 
after due explanation, was much amused 
by that “toasted” chestnut: “Here’s to the 
happiest hours of my life; spent in the 
arms of another man’s wife—my mother.” 

Shortly after his return to England he 
was present at a banquet, and thought he 
would get off the New York toast he had 
considered so clever. At the proper time 
he rose and said: “Here’s to the happiest 
hours of my life; spent in the arms of 
another man’s wife—spent in the arms of 
another man’s wife—another man’s wife. 
Excuse me, I really cawn’t recall the lady’s 
name, but it doesn’t matter.” 


— 


RIGHT OF DISCOVERY. 


Long had he worshiped her: at a dis- 
tance, but his shyness prevented him from 
proposing. Then, one evening, for the 
sake of sweet charity, a theatrical per- 
formance took place, in which the charmer 
was leading lady and more adorable than 
ever. Afterward the shy admirer drew 


near, his love made valiant by the sight of 
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her beauty. “You are the star of the even- 
ing,” he said as they stood alone in a 
corner. 
“You are the first ‘to tell me so,” 
the damsel with a happy blush. 
“Then,” he retorted promptly, “may I 
not claim my reward as an astronomer?” 


said 





The lady looked puzzled. “What re- 
ward?” she asked. 

“Why, the right to give my name to the 
star I have discovered !” 


WHY? 
The night winds steal o’er the fields of 
France, 
Where a million dead men lie. 
And a million ghastly faces there 
Are mutely asking, Why? 


Why are the heavens red with hate 
From the cannon’s angry flare? 

Why must the eyes of the pitying Christ 
See myriads dying there? 


Why from the Alps must snow-fed streams 
With brave men’s blood run red? 

Why are the bodies of innocent babes 
Strewing the ocean’s bed? 


Why are starvation and sorrow and pain 
And terror in every clime? 

Why are the souls of men cast down 
With death at this Christmas time? 


What’s happened, O God, to your beautiful 
world, 
Aflame with the furies of death? 
What demon has banished sweet peace 
from the earth 


And loosened hell’s withering breath? 


Answer, O Teuton—the secret is thine— 
Give up thy creed of hell, 

For on the final judgment day 
God will make you tell. 


Out with your kultur and lust of blood 
And rape and demon skill! 

Tell us, O Hun, of the subtle joy 
To crucify and kill. 


Tell us, vile monster in human form, 
By whom your soul was planned, 
And where that soul may be at peace 
By God and mortal damned! 
—Byron R. Newton. 


e Up-to-Date Fishing Tackle 
2 A ten Articles for ONLY 25 Cents 


1 The angling season has come 
‘round again nee more, and 
we have pleasu: in offerin 

this Up-to- Dave a asaort: ~ 
Fishing Tackle at, contain 
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Automatic Repeating Rifl Rifle 
(aE Fires (— 











This is a tegular size >) 
sesteaie reserves: 

oots shots ob- 
tainable anywhere, Only 
same as other rifles and 25 
guns. Repeats 20 times C 
with one loading. Hand- Postod 
somely finished in gun Pp : . 
metal. No caps or load necessary, as it works 
with a spring and shoots —, rapidity and ace 
curacy. Simply load with 20 B B. shot, then 
| the trigger. Nothing to explode — abso- 
lutely-harmless and safe. Remember, it is not 
& mere toy, but the same size and shape as a 
REGULAR AUTOMATIC. Sent_complete with a round of 
thot for ONLY 26¢ postpaid 
Johnson Smith & Co,, Dept, 812, 54 W. LakeSt.,Chicago 











st|Boy’s Slingshot 


Catapult isthe 

a ight of most bore. 
yith it you can kill 
rats, birds and smal! 
game, and with a 
little practice one 
comes surpris- 
ingly aceurnte. You need 
never be Wothered with 
dogs if sou haveone. The 
catapult illustrated has a 
le, with extra 
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THE WEATHER PICTURES 
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New 
IAY)2 Vamping 
le QA Sane 
PLAYIN 
MADE Card 
EASY 


NO TEACHER NEEDED— SURPRISINGLY SIMPLE SYS SYSTEM 


Persons having. ne lected their Musical Education heed not despair, for with the 
aid ot of ou our new VA NG CARD (placing the card upright over thes piano ke 
be 5 at a def, away to thousands of Songs, Ballads, Waltzes, Rag’ Tim 
ite., ee, e it a Professional myst! an No Nokes nowledge 
“as ng it a few times, you wi!l be ab eto ispense with the aid of the Vamp 
Card entirely, The price of this very clever invention is only 18 cts, postpaid, 


Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 812, 54 W. LakeSt., Chicago 


MUSICAL KAZOO MAGIC FLUTE 
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You ean without prev OR Es dsb Wonderfully Sweet 
Ses practice whatsoever, Toned and Musical 
any 
pe right a marvelous musical 
off imi instrument. No other 
Soy bir instrument pros 
— —_ duces sweete 
music, whether 
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ether musical fostramenta. Price 15¢ p. 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. tei 
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GROUND ALMONDS NYA 













Amazingly Prolific—Easily Grown From See { ay 
The Or and Almond has a flavor that ia eet 
EXCELLENT, resembling the cocoanut. The 


meat is snow white, covered hey a shell or skin 
of brown color. It grows close to the surface 

7 anything from 200 to 300 Aten nds mey be 
xpected froma single nut. ore uble whateve 
Krowi ing an gbere and in any rind wee ‘a May be planted 
any tim $05 ton ks from ti 

B3ar ite have an MOUS CROP of the Most DEL 
10US ALMONDS you EVER TASTED. Seeds 1S¢ Pte 


Shoo > Fly Plant “Weather Plant 


ery ——— Bot- 


£3 curtosit: oa should By mysterious changes that take 
have. Thoug Quite « odor place “chia remarkabl aps lant aceu~ 
lese, flies will not remain rate iy forecasts the weath 
in where it is many he in advance wil 
fon. Bears very pretty grow anywhere all the year 
tossoms: bleoms summer around. _ An interesting house 
and winter. Grows rapidly sient, Bears ose frog 
fro om seed. a. » bates rfly sha Soa een 
BLEEDS 15¢. nacket. 3 for 40c. vos: A? sepa Jer 40 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept, 812, 64 W. Lake St. ‘Chicago 





Double Action 


Ph ined Baby” ° gig Revolver 


Measures But 4% 
. Takes Regular .22 t Calibre Cartridg 
has nm produced t the J. 
ing Gemand for « revolver that would 
combine smal! one Fi and weight with the 
essential features of © 
. it is ome!) in size, yet in 


i of 
4 it muat be seen and used to be thoro cagnty svorectated. 


x 2 ve em in entree ge ob pea ' her: 
o' arging mec pay he meme re in baolute! . 
oh weil aimed shots can be fired in as many seco ae he covalver io wae weil 
with finest nickel lated fated barrel ot cylinder, and it weighs only 
price Baby Revolver only , Sent by mail, p.pd. to any address. 
& CO., Dept. 97, 84 Ww. Lake St.. CHICAGO 


SOHKNSON 
Johnson Smith & Co., Dept. 812, 54 W. LakeSt.,Chicago 
NEW BOOK ON 


ROPE SPLICING 


Useful Knots; Hitches, Splices, etc. 
How Different Knots Are Made and WhatThey Are Used For 
INDISPENSAGLE TO EVERY MECHANIC AND RICCER 
A most practical handbook  giv- 
ing complete and simple direc- 
tion for making all the most 
\ useful knots, hitches, rig- 

\ ging, splices, ete. Over 
100 illustrations. All y 
about wire rope 7, 
o attachments,lash- 
2 ing, blocks, tackles, 7 
ete. 37 Heraldic Knots @ 
illustrated. Of great value to 


mechanics, riggers, campers, 
bontmen! Price 20 cents vostpaid, 
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OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed. Sent 
on trial. Ifit cures, costs you $1.00. 
Ifitfails, costs nothing. 


SUPERBA COMPANY ,6 Y, Baltimore, Md. 
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oUR FASHION DEPARTMENT 











No, S00—S ates’ House Dress.—Cut in 7 sizes: 
4, 36, 3 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
Size 38 --% tk 6 yards of 36-inch material. The 
ekirt measures about 2 3-8 yards at the foot. Price 
of pattern 10c. 
o, 1993—Girls’ One-Piece Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 
4, 6, 8, 10 and 12 year. It requires 3 1-4 yards of 
44-inch material for an 8-year size. Price, 

No. 2360—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: 34, 36, 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 re- 
quires 8 yards of 36-inch material. The skirt meas- 

with plaits 


ures about 2 1-2 yards at the lower edge, 
drawn out. Price, 10c. 

No. 2042—Ladies’ Apron.—Cut is 4 sizes: Small, 
medium, large and extra large. It requires 5 1-2 
tp of 36-inch material for a medium size. Price 
0 cents. 

Mo. 2332—Girls’ Dress.—Cut is 5 siezs: 8, 10, 12, 
14 and 16 years. Size 12 requires 3 3-4 yards of 44- 
inch material. Price, 10c. 

Nos. 2380-2385—Ladies’ Costume.—Waist 2380 cut 
in 7 sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust 
measure. Skirt 2385 cut in 7 sizes: 22, 24, 26, 28, 
30, 32 and 34 inches waist measure.' A’ medium 
size will require 2 1-2 yards of 36-inch material for 
the waist, 3 yards for the skirt and 2 3-4 yards for 
the tunic. The skirt measures about 21-8 yards at 
the foot. TWO separate patterns, 10c FOR EACH 
pattern 
(SQ SS SS SS SS SS SSeS eee Se eee eee 


Herewith find 


eents for which send me 
‘the following patterns: 


Pattern No 


Pattern No.... 


Be sure to give number and size. Send orders for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Be sure to.sign your full name and address below, 
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NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 


Paying Money Back to Germany. The 
following letter from a woman patriot came 
to Secretary of the Treasury McAdoo the 
other day: “I am sending to you by this 
mail 76 German and other coins I have. 
Will you place them in one of your muni- 
tions works where the metal will be made 
into bullets for the kaiser and his allies, 
paying him with his own coin? I have had 
these coins for many years and it occurred 
to me it is a good use to make of them.” 


Service School to Start Soon. Announce- 
ment is made that the third encampment 
of the national service school for womef# 
will begin in Washington in April. The 
first session, it is said, will open April 22 
and close May 11, the second session begin- 
ning on May 12 and ending on Decoration 
day. About 250 students will be accommo- 
dated at each session. As on the two pre- 
vious occasions tents will be employed for 
housing purposes. The enterprise is con- 
ducted strictly on military lines. 


Should Guard Tongues. The committee 
on public information is kept busy these 
days running down and eradicating Ger- 
man propaganda. It is a slow process, says 
George Creel, chairman of the committee, 
but it-is being accomplished. Women es- 
pecially should guard their tongues, he ad- 
vises; it has been found that much harm 
can be done by what apparently is inno- 
cent gossip. 


Industrial Workers in U.S. According to 
an estimate made by the National League of 


Garden Seeds 


Almost Given Away 
$100.00 Worth Choicest Vegetables 


can easily be grown 
from my Big ‘‘Home Garden Box'’ of 
Seeds. Just what you 
want—Beets, Radis- 
hes, Lettuce, To- 
matoes, Parsnips, 
Beans, etc. 42 varie- 
ties. Also the won- 
derful Jap Giant 
Morning Glories, 
Everblooming Pe- 
tumas and 40 Other 
lovely flowers. All 
extra Big Packets!— 
—over 8000 ‘‘Gilt Edge’’ seeds. All safely 
boxed and mailed for TWO DIMES or 
24 1-ct stamps. 6 boxes $1. Get up a club. 

Please tell your friends 


A. D. COOK, Seed Grower, HYDE PARK, N.Y. 





























Kalmos Eruption Ointment 


Pimples Disappear in Two Days. 
Inflamed and Red Noses Get Well. 


A harmless but most remarkable face cream which 
banishes eruptions and redness in a single week or 
less. Applied like salve just twice causes eruptions 
often to disappear in two days. Applied four times 
(15 minutes each time) causes skin to peel in four 
days—only the surface skin—giving a_ beautiful 
complexion free from large pores or blackheads. 
Nothing like it ever before offered for eruptions, 
redness and red noses. Contains no acid or mercury, 
and is harmless. Price $1.00 per package (one 
ounce). Free sample if desired. 


MRS. L. LANE, 218 Front St., New York City 





Women’s Service, over 1,266,000 women in 
the United States are at present engaged 
in necessary industrial war work. In 1910 
about 3,500 women were employed in muni- 
tions factories; now there are about 100,000. 
The women’s committee of the Council of 
National Defense is planning to register 
college women and others specially trained 
as a reserve to take government positions 
snould the men now occupying them be 
called away. 


Candidate for U. S. Senate. Anne Martin 
of Nevada has announced her candidacy for 
the U. S. Senate to complete the unexpired 
term of the late Senator Newlands. Miss 
Martin is the first woman who has ever 
been a candidate for the upper house. For 
a number of years she has been a leader 
in suffrage affairs and at present she is 
vice chairman of the national woman’s 
party. “The next step forward toward 
nationalizing woman suffrage is to win for 
women a place in the highest legislative 
body,” she says. “If I win that place I will 
do all I can to guard and further the in- 
terests of women. I will try to make good 
my claims that women in the government 
will benefit all groups of citizens and I 
shall endeavor to voice and effectively re- 
alize the deep desire of women to give 
their best service toward the successful 
ending of the war and the establishment of 
a final, just and liberal peace.” 


D. A. R. Aids in War. Mrs. M. T. Scott, 
chairman of the war relief service commis- 
sion, reports that the Daughters of the 
American Revolution has contributed over 
$5,900,000 for war work. This includes the 
purchase of Liberty bonds, contributions 
to the Y. M. G. A, the Y..W. C. A. and 
the Red Cross, toward the Belgian relief, 
the restoration of the devastated village of 
Tilloloy, the support of French orphans, 
and the purchase of knitted articles, com- 
fort kits and various other supplies. The 
organization has adopted several compa- 
nies of soldiers which it purposes to keep 
supplied with knitted garments as long as 
the war lasts. 


Fined for Treasonable Wish. Rose Wein- 
er, of Bayonne, N. J., 22 years old, was ar- 
rested the other day for expressing the 
wish that the Germans would sink some 
of the American transports. She admitted 
the offense and was fined $50. 


Represents Red Star. Mrs. Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, the writer, is working in France as 
a representative of the American Red Star 
Animal Relief organization. The American 
Red Star, formed two years ago, is giving 
material aid to the government in the way 
of caring for horses used in the war. Mrs. 
Wilcox proposes to give to the American 
expeditionary force two large veterinary 
ambulances, costing $9,000 apiece, to aid in 
caring for wounded horses. 


Declares American Women Wasteful. 
Prof. Stoughton Holborn of Oxford uni- 
versity says that the first two things he 
noticed on coming to this country was the 
extravagance of women’s dress and the 
wastefulness of. food. “We are getting so 
in England that we notice those things,’ 
he said, “and my wife writes me that cook- 
ing utensils are no longer cleaned in the 
old way. After food has been cooked, the 
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utensil is filled with water, and after the 
particles of food adhering to the utensils 
are loosened, they are collected and incor- 
porated in another meal.” 





Cabinet Officer’s Daughter Gets Job. Miss 
Jane Gregory, daughter of Attorney Gen- 
eral Gregory, applied the other day at the 
food administration for a job. She gave 
as her references Col. E. M. House and T. 





W. Gregory. She also said that she had 
three dependents. She was given a posi- 
tion at a salary of $80 a month. When 
asked who her dependents were she said 
that she had adopted three Belgian chil- 
dren. 





Canadian Girls Sent to France. The U. 
S. government recently hired four tele- 
phone girls from Montreal to go to France 









to run military exchanges. The girls were 
hired, it is said, because they were familiar 
with the French language. 





Woman’s Liberty Bell. As a reminder 
that women of America are “waiting to be 
free” a bronze liberty bell—a replica of 
the Liberty bell of 1776—Wwas presented to 
members of the U. S. senate. Mrs. C. W. 
Ruschenberger, of Philadelphia, the origin- 











These City Physicians Explain 
Why They Prescribe Nuxated Iron 


To Make Healthier Women and Stronger, Sturdier Men 
NOW BEING USED BY OVER THREE MILLION PEOPLE ANNUALLY 











By enriching the bloou and creating thousands of new red blood cells, it often quickly transforms the flabby flesh, toneless 
tissues, and pallid cheeks of weak, anaemic men and women into a glow of health. Increases the 
strength of delicate, nervous, run-down folks in ten days’ time in many instances. 


T is conservatively estimated that over three mil- 
lion people annually in this country alone are 
taking Nuxated Iron. Such astonishing results 
have been reported from its use both by doctors and 


laymen, that a number of physicians in various parts 
of the country have been asked to explain why they 
prescribe it so extensively, and why it apparently 
produces so much better results than were obtained 
from the old forms of inorganic iron. 

Extracts from some of the letters 
given below. 

Dr. Ferdinand King, a 
Medical Author, says: 
iron men without iron. 

“Anaemia means 
fron deficiency. 
The skin of anae- 
mic men and wom- 
en is pale; the 
flesh flabby. The 
muscles lack tone, 
the brain fags and 
the memory fails 
and they become 
weak, nervous, ir- 
ritable, despondent 
and melancholy. 
When the iron goes 
from the blood of 
women the roses 
go from their 
cheeks, 

“In the most 
common foods of 


received are 


New York Physician 
“There can be no 
Pallor means 


and 
vigorous 
anaemia. 





Dr. Ferdinand King, New 


America, the York Physician and 
starches, sugars, Medical Author, 

table syrups, can- 

dies, polished rice, white bread, soda crackers, bis- 
cuits, macaroni, spaghetti, tapioca, sago, farina, 
degerminated corn-meal, no longer is iron to be 
found. Refining processes have removed the iron of 


Mother Earth from these impoverished foods, and 
silly methods of home cookery, by throwing down 
the waste-pipe the water in which our vegetables 
are cooked, is responsible for another grave iron loss. 
_ “Therefore you should supply the iron deficiency 
in your food by using some form of organic iron, 
just as you would use salt when your food has not 
enough salt.’’ 
Dr. A. J. Newman, late Police Surgeon of the City 
Chicago and former House Surgeon, Jefferson 
Park Hospital, Chicago, in commenting on Nuxated 
Iron, says: ‘‘It has 
been my particular 
duty during the 
past six years to 
assist in keeping 
Chicago's five thou- 
sand blue - coats 
in good health and 
perfect fighting 
trim so that they 
wohld be physically 
equipped to with- 
stand all manner of 
storms and the 
ravages of nature's 
elements. 
‘Recently I was 
prompted, through 
an endorsement of 
Nuxated Iron by 
Dr. Schuyler C. 


of 





Jaques, Visiting 
Surgeon of St. 
Dr. A. J, Newman, late Elizabeth's Hospi- 
Police Surgeon of the City tal, New York, to 


of Chicago and former 
House Surgeon, Jefferson 
Park Hospital, Chicago, 


give it a trial. This 
remedy has proven 
through my own 














tests of it to excel any preparation I have ever 


used for creating red blood, building up the nerves, 
correcting digestive 


strengthening the muscles and 
disorders.’’ 

Dr. E. Sauer, a 
Boston physician, 
who has studied both 
in this country and 
in great European 
Medical Institutions, 
says: “As I have 
said a hundred times 
over organic iron is 
the greatest of all 
strength builders. If 
people would only 
take Nuxated Iron 
when they feel weak 
or run-down, instead 
of dosing themselves 
with  habit-forming 
drugs, stimulants 
and alcoholic bever- 
ages, I am convinced 
that there are thou- 
sands who might 
readily build up 
their red blood corpuscles, increase their physical 
energy and get themselves into a condition to ward 
off the millions of disease germs that are almost 
eontinually around us. It is surprising how many 
people suffer from iron deficiency and do not know it. 

“If you are not strong or well you owe it to 
yourself to make the following test: See how long 
you cap work or how far you can walk without 
becoming tired. Next take two five-grain tablets of 
ordinary nuxated iron three times per day after 
meals for two weeks. Then test your strength again 
and see how much you have gained. I have 
seen dozens of nervous, run-down people who 
were ailing all the while increase their strength 
and endurance in two weeks’ time while taking 
iron in the proper form. And this, after they had 
in some cases been going on for months without 
getting benefit from anything. Many an athlete 
and prize-fighter has won the day simply because 
he knew the secret of great strength and endurance 
which comes from having plenty of iron in the blood, 
while many another has gone down in inglorious 
defeat simply for lack of iron.”’ 





Dr. E. Sauer, a Boston 

Physician who has studied 

in Great European Medical 
Institutions, 


Dr. Schuyler C. 
Jaques, Visiting Sur- 
geon of St. Eliza- 
beth's Hospital, of 
New York City, said: 
“I have never before 
given out any medi- 
eal information or 
advice for publica- 
tion, as I ordinarily 
do not believe in it. 
But in the case of 
Nuxated Iron I feel 
I would be rethiss 
in my duty not to 
mention it. I have 
taken it myself and 
given it to my pa- 
tients with most sur- 





prising and satis- 
factory results. And 
those who wish 


Friaitin Burgeo St hei h 
isiting n, . their strength, power 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, and endurance will 
New York. find it a most re- 


Jaques quickly to increase 








markable and wonderfully effective remedy.’ 
Dr. T. Alphonsus Wallace, a physician of many 
years’ experience in this country and who has 


been given many honorary titles in England, says: 
“I do not make a practice of recommending ad- 
vertised medical products, but I have found Nux- 
ated Iron so potent in nervous, run-down condi- 
tions, that I believe all should know of it. The 
men and women of today need more iron in their 
blood than was the case twenty of thirty years ago. 
This because of the demineralized diet which now 
is served daily in thousands of homes and also 
because of the demand for greater resistance neces- 
sary to offset the greater number of health hazards, 
to be met at every turn.’’ 

Dr. James Francis Sullivan, former physician of 
Bellevue Hospital (Outdoor Dept.) N. Y., and the 
Westchester County Hospital, said: ‘‘I have strong- 
ly emphasized the great necessity of physicians 
making blood examinations of their weak, anaemic, 
run-down patients. Thousands of persons go on 
year after year suffering from physical weakness 
and a highly nervous condition due to lack of 
sufficient iron in their red blood corpuscles, with- 
out ever realizing the real and true cause of their 
trouble. Without iron in your blood your food 
merely passes through the body, somewhat like corn 
through the’ mill with rollers so wide apart that 
the mill can’t grind. 

“But in my opinion you can’t make strong, 
vigorous, successful, sturdy iron men by feeding 
them on metallic iron. The old forms of metallic 
iron must go through a semi-digestive process to 
transform them into organic iron—Nuxated Iron— 
before they are so 
ready to be taken up 
and assimilated by 
the human system. 

“Notwithstanding 
all that has been 
said and written on 
this subject by well- 
known physicians, 
thousands of people 
still insist in dosing 
themselves with me- 
tallic iron simply, I 





suppose, because it 

costs a few cents 

less, I strongly ad- oe . 

vise* readers in all wae 

cases, to get a phy- : 
sicians peuscetetion Dr. James Francis Sullivan, 
for organic {ron— Formerly Physician of Belle 
Senstel tae ig wwe Hospital (Outdoor Dept.) 
_ “ —o New York, and the West- 
you don’t want to go chester County Hospital. 


to this trouble then 
purchase only Nux-! 
ated Iron in its original packages and see that this 
particular name (Nuxated Iron) appears on the 
package, If you have taken preparations such as 
Nux and Iron and other similar Iron products and 
failed to get results, remember that such products 
are an entirely different thing from Nuxated Iron. 


NOTE—Nuxated Iron, which is prescribed 
recommended above by physicians, is not a secret 
remedy, but one which is well known to druggists 
everywhere. Unlike the older inorganic iron pro- 
ducts it is easily assimilated, and does not injure 
the teeth, make them black nor upset the stomach. 
The manufacturers guarantee successful and entirely 
satisfactory results to every purchaser or they will 
refund your money, It is dispensed by all good 
druggists.—Advt, 


and 
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WAVERLY ‘SUPPLY co., "Box: 268; _ ae 





LET The Pathfinder can furnish an) 
magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 

tion with a subscription to the Path- 


AVE finder at money saving prices. 
Ss We do not publish a combina- 


ti list, but 
SUBSCRIPTION nine saan aetendae 
MONE 


to send us a list of the pa- 

pers desired, and allow 8 

FOR to quote our low prices for same 
before placing order. W*en you 

YoU find we can save you money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 





I won World's First Prize for best course 
in Penmanship. Under idance you can 
become an expert ! many of m 
students as ins ial 
salaries. 1f you wish to become a better 

} me, 1 will ‘send RE 
and a copy of the 


Cc. W. RANSOM, 357 Essex Building, Kansas City, Mo. 


Debates and Orations 


Essays and orations, about 1,000 words; debates 
on either side of any subject, about 1,500 words: 
one dollar each. Addresses for all occasions pre 
pared to order. All work done by college graduates. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Sub- 
jects for debates, essays and orations, free. 
Columbian Information Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Teachers Wanted 


Thousands of U, S. Government positions are to be 
filled at from $1200 to $1800. ‘Those interested should 
write immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. N-88, 
Rochester, N. Y., for large descriptive book, showing 
the positions open which will be sent free of charge. 


PATENTS thatPROTECT 


Write us for New Book Patent “a, worth ene. shen 
a gues patent books combined, 
S. & A. B. Lacey, 94 Barrister ei RL bic. 

















$2 to $500 each paid for hundreds of 
old Coins dated before 1895. Keep All Old 
Money. Send lic for New Illustrated Coin 
Value Book, size 4x7. You may have coins 
worth Large Premiums. Get Posted 


Clarke Coin Co., Box 107, Le Roy, N. Y. 





MARION NORMAL INSTITUTE 


And Business University. A well established school. Ac 
credited. Students from all sections of America. Resident and 
correspondence courses. om, —_ hful, beautiful city. Modern 
Business University has mor ngs than can fill. Low rates 


willinterest you. S. P. Hatton, President. Marton, Indiana. 
FOR IDEAS or st egesti ons 


$25, to 39300 : eee Experience unnecessary. Cor 
itline sent FREE “1 any a address 
ANYONE Waite, 


PRODUCERS LEAGUE 
Sell ~ America, We Love You” 





uitable for 





506, St. Louis, Mo. 
Great patriotic picture. Mr. Noyes, Maine, made $ 


one evening. Large samr “= 10 cts. Sells for 25 cts. 


Clement Moore, Publisher, New Egypt, N. J. 


f®ommencement Orations, 


Eseays, Debates, Addresses, Valedictories, Presentation 
of Diplomas, Serthons, etc., prepared to order, 600 words 
$1; 1200 $2. Debate outlines $1. Satistaction guaranteed. List of 
subjects free. Southern Literary Bureau, St. Marys, Ga. 


Summer VACATION WORK 


Graded teachers wanted for educational work. Salarv, $178 for 
three months, JAMES E. STRONKS, IOWA CITY, IOWA 











PAT applications filed on partial payment 
ENT plan. Send for free booklet. Milo 

B. Stevens & Co., 682 F Street 
MEE = Washincton, D.C. Established 104 





ator of this idea of keeping the suffrage 
issue in the front, gave each senator a 
framed picture of the bell. 


Auto Racer Killed. Nina Vitagliana, of 
Los Angeles, was killed in an auto race at 
Stockton, Calif., when a tire flew off her 
car causing it to swerve and go through 
a fence. Five other persons were injured 
in the accident. 


Montana for Suffrage. A resolution was 
adopted by the.Montana legislature asking 
congress to grant nation-wide suffrage to 
women. 


VIEWS ON FEMINISM. 


Anaconda Standard.—Members of con- 
gress opposed to woman suffrage are wear- 
ing their hair close-cropped this season. 


Toledo Blade.—Congresswoman Jeannette 
Rankin thinks fighting is stupid. Perhaps 
it is, but this republic was not made possi- 
ble by sobbing. 


Toledo Blade—Even Jeannette Rankin 
voted for war with Austria. But, being 
mindful of the I, W. W.’s in her section of 
the country, she had to take a little fling 
at wealth. 


New York World.—The labor union pro- 
tests against women street-car workers. 
The woman worker is now a voter. Every 
country at war has had to substitute wom- 
en for men in industry; and so long as the 
substitution is not made an excuse for cut- 
ting wages it will continue and—if the war 
lasts—increase. 


Ohio State Journal—Another advantage 
of giving your wife a regular allowance and 
having it clearly understood just what 
things she shall pay for and just what 
things you shall is the opportunity it af- 
fords for a spirited discussion every few 
days over which shall pay the man for 
cleaning the snow off the sidewalks, 


Indianapolis Star.—That Los Angeles 
woman who shot her German-born hus- 
band because he abused her for buying Lib- 
erty bonds might be rated 100 per cent pa- 
triotic if she had used a flat-iron and con- 
served the ammunition she wasted. 


Detroit Free Press.—St. Louis found the 
task of a mail carrier too hard for women. 
The fair sex were meant to receive letters, 
not to deliver them. 


St. Louis Globe-Democrat.—Government 
regulation of styles may be the next thing 
demanded. 

Macon Telegraph.—“England is planning 
to standardize woman’s dress,” says a news 
dispatch. She might end the war she has 
on hand before starting a new one. 


Wall Street Journal—tThrift! 
but little furbelow, 
long. 


She wants 
nor wants that little 


Christian Herald—Had Adam known that 
his rib was to be taken and turned into a 
woman, would he have consented? A 
woman’s club raises the question. The 
woman of today, like Pandora of old, is 
bound to pry into things and turn loose 
upon the world a lot of troubles. That 
stolen rib of Adam’s was supposed to be a 
closed incident. The borrowed member 
was long since restored to man. For count- 
less generations he has had the rib as well 
as the woman close to his heart. Man 
wasn’t worrying over the rib affair at all? 
He had all but forgotten it. But woman, 


womanlike, must, of course, prod him out 
of his complacent forgetfulness and de- 
mand that he tell her whether or not he is 
sorry that she is in existence. 


Little Falls Transcript.—It’s fine to see 
all these girls going into remunerative 
jobs. It will be so much easier after this 
for a man to find a wife able to support 
him in the style to which he has been 
accustomed. 


A TRIBUTE TO WILSON. 
Whenever in the past has come an hour 
That called for service, God has raised to 

power, 
From other tasks, from paths oft far away 
From that in which his later duties lay, 
The man He had prepared the need to’meet 
See Gideon by the winepress thresh his wheat, 
And at God’s call go forth with his small band 
To slay the foe that ravaged all his land; 
See Nehemiah, slave, when God did call, 
Return to build again his city’s wall; 
See Cincinnatus leave his little farm 
To save the Roman army from dire harm; 
See Cromwell, when he felt the need was 
great 
Devote his life to service of the state; 
See Washington, fond lover of his home, 
When he was called, out fror its shelter come 
To ~— ~ omare trying scenes his patriot 
pan 
And lend to infant state a guiding hand; 
And later still another man appears 
To safely guide that state through trying 
years, 
One who no task did shirk, no duty shun, 
The name of Lincoln joined with Wash- 
ington. 


And now once more has come an hour of 
strife, 

An hour which threatens not alone the life 

Of nations, but an hour when despot’s might 

Would crush, through all the world, the 
people’s right; 

An hour when.{yranny would set at naught 

The liberty through ages dearly bought. 

And even as of old is there a man 

To meet the need—our first American. 

First not by right of birth but by the choice 

Of a free people, who, with mighty voice, 

Have called that man and named him to 
fulfill, 

As chief executive, that people’s will. 

So on his shoulders heavily does fall 

The double task of God’s and country’s call 

All plans for self abandoned, he gives heed 

To people’s welfare and to country’s need. 

He lays aside all pomp and idle show 

To firmly in the path of duty go; 

Each trying situation ponders well, 

That when he acts his act for right may tell 

In all the land is none more fit than he 

In time like this at helm of state to be. 

A few, of course, oppose, a few abuse, 

And some there are who even dare accuse 

Of motive low and of design that’s base, 

But these accusers bring themselves di: 
grace 

While their attacks from off their victim ro! 

And cy ~~ page bright the whiteness of h 
soul. 


Oppressed beyond your fellows, faithfi 
man, 

We bring you now such tribute as we ca 

Brave, self-renunciating, loyal, true 

Men of all parties now would say to you: 

When finally this trying time is past, 

And = you’ve done is fully known a! 
ast; 

When coming generations, with clear sight 

Which time does bring, shall read your act 
aright, 

Shall in events transpiring see your wort! 

To all the lands and nations of the earth 

Then linked with those above your nam 
shall be, 

Washington, 
three— 

In sculptured: stone your form like thei! 
shall stand, 

Beloved where known, and known throug! 
every land. 

But if such tribute shall not be your part 

Your name will live in every free man’s 
heart. —Edmund S. Delaney 


Lincoln, Wilson — honore: 
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by Ben Ames Williams 


Copyright by the Frank A. Munsey Co. 
A STORY OF THE WAR. 
Preceding Part Briefly Retold. 


The scene of this exciting war story is laid at a 
little New England seashore resort known as the 
Barbette, and it is supposed to take place in the 
summer of this year—1918. A fisherman has been 
shot and the bullet proves to be a German Mauser. 
This and other suspicious circumstances lead to the 
belief that German submarines are using the bay as 
a base. Eben Scour has been acting in a mysterious 
way and Nelson Hobart, another member of the 
little colony, has been shadowing him with the 
idea that he is a spy. Both men are in love with 
Anne Marshall, a girl who is living at the Barbette 
with her mother. Lieut. Morse of our navy comes 
to the colony for a short vacation and he carelessly 
reveals the plans which our government has for 
sending the troops to France. Hobart discovers that 
Scour has a wireless apparatus installed and that 
he is in communication with the U-boats. Hobart 
and Morse shadow Scour, who continues to act 
suspiciously. One night Scour goes out into the bay 
and there he finds who the real spies are: they are 
Mrs. Marshall and Anne, who have a rendezvous 
with a U-boat and give information to the German 
commander. 











That began a lonely vigil for Eben. The 
rain persisted, fog held the bay in its 
blanketing grip. Through the next day no 
single craft came within his sight, He was 
isolated in a world of his own, a world 
bounded by the edges of the platform on 
top of the monument, His microphone 
brought him the staccato notes of an occa- 
sional motor, and the propeller of the Bos- 
ton boat roared in his ears ‘morning and 
night while the great ship, with foghorn 
screaming, groped its way past him in the 
mist. 

That night, Carl Linder came with food 
and drink; and he stayed till an hour be- 
fore dawn. While he sat with the receiv- 
ers at his ears, Eben slept, and when Carl 
departed, Eben began the second day of his 
vigil. It passed like the first. The rain 
pelted down; the water seethed murkily 
about the monument; the boats groped 
past in the fog. 

At dusk—and the dusk came early be- 
cause of the rain and mist—Eben took up 
the receivers of the microphone and clamp- 
ed them to his ears; and he settled himself 
to wait. On this night, if the German plan 
held, the submarines would come. 

Toward nine o’clock the rain ceased, and 
when Eben went outside the light he found 
that the fog and mist had lifted and the 
skies were clearing. Here and there a star 
showed. 

At 20 minutes before 10 o’clock, he heard 
the sound of a propeller in the microphone. 
Ten minutes later it had become loud and 
distinct, and Eben’s heart was pounding in 

s breast. 

At a little after 10 o’clock, he realized 
that the microphone was filled with a faint 
humming and whirring which he presently 

lentified as the beat of propellers still far 
lown the bay; and he peered through the 
night in an effort to pierce the darkness 
and discern the forms of the submarines 
he was confident were lying in the water 
to the south of the monument. 

For two hours the microphone continued 
to bring its faint hints of sound. Now and 
then the humming grew loud as some craft 

lrew nearer the monument, only to break 
off short when the U-boat’s engines were 

topped while it lay waiting at the ren- 
dezvous. 

By midnight the stars were shining, and 
beneath their calm light the water gleamed 
black as coal. Here and there a hint of 
phosphorescence showed in it as some fish 
broke the surface. The air was heavy and 








dull, and there was a curious tingle in it 
which made Eben’s skin prick and shrink 
beneath his garments. Faint northern 
lights were flickering across the sky. 

At 10 minutes before one o’clock a long, 
dark shape slid silently past the monument 
and not 200 yards to the south of it, and 
Eben knew it for a submarine. The U-boat 
slowed and came to a stop while Eben 
could still discern its shadowy form; and 
for a moment he feared it would send a 
boat to the monument. But none came; 
and Eben waited. 

Slowly he picked out other shadows in 
the night. At two o’clock he counted with 
some certainty seven U-boats lying within 
half a mile of the light, their long decks 
barely silhouetted against the starlit wa- 
ters. 

No lights showed on them; no sounds 
came from them. They were like great 
creatures of the deep, sleeping there. There 
was something inhuman and uncanny about 
ey something oppressive. Eben trem- 

led. 

At exactly half past two, a submarine- 
bell sounded some signal. Ashore, Eben 
had deciphered the code which the U-boats 
used in this submarine signaling; but he 
did not have his key to the code with him, 
and he raged inwardly at his inability now 
to understand. The signaling seemed to 
come from a single craft; it was evidently 
a lengthy message. The bell sounded for 
perhaps five minutes, then ceased. 

Half an hour later it sounded again, and 
then began what Eben quickly understood 
was a roll-call of the U-boats. The craft 
on which the German commander was sta- 
tioned was calling to her sister-ships; and 
each in turn answered her. The first time 
this call was given Eben was slow in under- 
standing its nature, but when it began a 
second time he was alert. 

Each boat, he judged, was designated by 
a number, for the signals followed an or- 
derly sequence. The first call—one tap— 
was answered by a single tap from some 
boat at a distance, the bell’s note coming 
less loudly to Eben’s ears. Then the first 
boat gave two taps, and a second plunger 
answered. Three, and the answer; four, 
five. Then a new series. Two taps close 
together, a single one following, and the 
answer in kind. While the calls went on, 
Eben listened, counted under his breath. 

“One, two, three, four, five—” 

He counted 24 calls from the flag-ship of 
the submarine flotilla. Twenty-three calls 
were answered, evidently by the U-boat 
designated. One—the call was three taps 
together and one following—failed to an- 
swer. 

“Twenty-three answer,” Eben whispered. 
“One gives the calls. That means 24 are 
here.” He hesitated thoughtfully. One 
plunger was yet to come if the full 25 were 
to keep the rendezvous. He hesitated, and 
while he stood thinking the flag-ship called 
once, and then again, for the missing craft. 

When still no answer came, silence fell. 
The microphone no longer brought to Eben 
any sound. The dim and shadowy shapes 
still lay upon the water about him. 

“It is enough,” Eben decided exultantly. 
“A fair bag.” 

He tore off the microphone receivers, 
threw them from him. They slipped over 


RINE: Granulated Eyelids, 
i) Sore Eyes, Eyes Inflamed by 
= Sun, Dust and Wind quickly 
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relieved by Murine. Try itin 
your Eyes and in Baby’s Eyes. 


No Smarting, Just Eye Comfort 
Murine Eye Remedy At Your Droggist’s or by 
Eye Saive, in Tubes 25c. For Book PY the Eye — Free. 
Ask Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 4 


Thousands of GOVT. 
POSITIONS open NOW 


The government re- 
quires thousands of 
people right now, who can 
qualify to fill the positions 
caused by war. In every 
branch of service there isa 
crying demand for capable 
workers to carry on this 
tremendous war activity. 


This requires men and 
women of intelligence—who 
are quick to learn and act, 
who can develop executive 
ability. No matter what 
you may be doing now, you 
can improve your condi- 


tions, undoubtedly increase 
your earning capacity, and secure 
a splendid government position, 
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Get in Gov't Service Now 

























What are you doing 
now? Are you doing your 
part in this war? Are you 
satisfied in your present 
line of work? Are you qualified 
to render your government this 
very patriotic service now, as well 
as secure a steady position with 
the government close to all 
important war activities? You 
are needed in the line of work 
in which you are most proficient, 
This is your opportunity to secure 
a protected civil service position, 


Salaries $840 to $4000 Per Year 


Let us prepare you in 
your spare time at a small 
cost for one of these fine posi- 
tions under our guaranty to refund 
your money if you do not secure 
a protected civil service position, 


Full information sent 
free, if you will state your 
age, occupation, citizenship and 
government position preferred and 
ask for Our War Bulletin RB-1002 








Washington Civil: Service 
School, Washington, D. C. 








Tells why chicks die 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 505 Reefer Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo., is giving away free a valuable 
book entitled, **White Diarrhoea and How to Cure it.’” 
This book;contains scientific facts on white diarrhoea 
and telis how to prepare a simple home solution that eures this 
terrible disesse over night and actually raises 98 per cent of 
every batch Al! poultry raisers should certainly write Mr. Reefeg 
for one of these Valuabie KLE books. 





Secure a Promotion NOW! 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau needs several hundred 
teachers for excelient positions paying good salaries 
in colleges: nermal schools, high schools, grade 
schools, rural schools, and special positions in 
Manual Training. Commercial, Music, Physical Edu- 
cation, Athleties, ete. Registration only $2.00, in 
cluding one of America’s best educational journals, 
The Ohio Teacher one year. Address Dr. Henry G, 
Williams. Director. 104 N. 3rd 8t.. Columbus, Ohio. 
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Smoke Inhalation 
Expels Catarrh 


Send Ten Cents for Trial Outfit 


There must be readers suffering from 
chronic catarrh who would like to know 
how they can stop catching cold after cold, 
for they must realize that sooner or later 
this may lead to serious deafness and in- 
jury to the system in general. 

Dr. Blosser, a respected physician, and 
for forty-three years an enormously suc- 

we cessful specialist in 

catarrh, is the dis- 

coverer of a pleas- 

ant, direct method 

that can be used by 

man, woman or child. 

His Remedy _is 

made from medicin- 

al_ herbs, flowers 

and berries, which 

you smoke in a 

dainty pipe or cig- 

arette, and inhale the vapor into all the air pas- 

sages. It contains no tobacco, even though it 
is used in the same manner. 

Dr. Blosser’s Catarrh 
Remedy is equally effec- 
tive in all forms of ca- 
tarrh, bronchial irrita- 
tion, asthma, catarrhal 
headache and ear trou- 
bles that may lead to 
deafness. You will 
breathe better and feel 
better after using it. 
in coin 
) a small pack- 
age will be mailed, con- 
taining some of the 
Remedy made into ciga- 
rettes, also some Remedy 
for smoking in a pipe and a neat little pipe. 
Month’s supply, either form, costs one dollar. 
Address The Blosser Company, Box 2797, Atlanta, Ga. 


For 10 cents 
or stam 








Civil Service 


positions are in all parts of the country. Good 


pay, steady work, 
roundings, promotions on merit, short hours, an- 
nual vacation and sick leave with pay. Many 
thousands appointed yearly. Both sexes. No political 
pull. Nearly 300,000 classified positions. Common 
school education sufficient. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 
Columbian Correspondence College Washington, D. C. 


TEACHERS WANTED 

There is a growing demand throughout the South 
and West for capable teachers at good salaries. 
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the side of the monument into the water. 
Eben crept into the light, took his coat, 
and thrice obscured the flash. 

He waited a moment, then repeated the 
signal; and then in the wireless code spell- 
ed out: “Subs here. Draw the pucse-line 
at once.” 

When the last letter was spelled out 
Eben dropped down out of the light- 
chamber and stepped out on top of the 
monument. His first glance went far tow- 
ard the northern end of the island, where 
Carl Linder was waiting; and his heart 
leaped at sight of a red light that glowed 
thrice there. 

The signal was given, his work was done, 
the submarines were trapped. Within five 
minutes barges would be dropping bomb- 
nets, and mine-layers would be busy clos- 
ing every avenue of access to these upper 
reaches of the bay. No submarine could 
reach that line of mines within an hour. 
Within that time the purse-line would be 
drawn, the purse-net closed. 

A splintering crash stunned Eben—a 
blinding detonation. Another! Instinctive- 
the lame man wheeled to the northern side 
of the monument and dove. When his head 
came to the surface, shells were screaming 
across the top of the monument. The bug- 
light was no longer flashing; it was a splin- 
tered wreck. Shells tore at it, flung it bod- 
ily into the sea. Upon the face of the wa- 
ters, so quiet and so calm a moment before, 
pandemonium had burst. The Germans 
had seen the signaling light; they sensed 
their peril; they sought to destroy it. 

“They’re too late, too late,” Eben whis- 


pered; and he turned and went, diving for . 


long spaces to escape the shell fragments, 
toward the shore north of the light; toward 
safety. Behind him the plungers scoured 
the water for trace of him, and he could 
hear the shouts of men upon the monument. 

When Eben Scour, swimming, had left 
the monument about a hundred yards be- 
hind him, a motor-boat was loosed from its 
steel nest on the deck of the U-boats, and 
six men with rifles tumbled into it. The 
engine started, and they swept around the 
monument and headed toward the shore to 
intercept the lame man. 

As they passed the monument an electric 
search-light on their bows sent a darting 
gleam across the water, and it swept back 
and forth, seeking the head of the swim- 
ming man. Eben grinned confidently, 
watched the light’s bright beam, and he 
swung in his course so that instead of head- 
ing straight for shore he went obliquely. 

He guessed that the Germans in the 
motor-boat would be seeking another boat; 
he thought they would not look for a 
swimmer. And he chuckled softly when 
the boat darted past him, not 50 yards 
away, its light staring straight ahead. He 
saw the dim figures of the men, watchfully 
crouching along the gunwales, rifles ready. 
But their eyes were all for the shore ahead. 
where the light was playing. 

When the boat had passed Eben resumed 
his direct course for shore; and he swam 
swiftly, though watchful still. The search- 
ing boat ran to within a hundred yards of 
the shore, then changed its course and ran 
parallel with the beach for a quarter of a 
mile; then the craft turned once more and 
retraced its course along the beach. 

Eben swam steadily on. He was confi- 
dent of his ability to dive and elude the 
light if it should turn in his direction. 
Nevertheless, his heart leaped with swift 
relief when he heard the snap of a shot 
from the direction of the monument, and 
turned and saw a light that swung in a 
mechanical fashion, like a semaphore. Eben 
guessed this was a signal to recall the 


motor-boat: and after a moment this guess 
was confirmed, for the pursuing craft turn- 
ed out into the bay, snapped off its light, 
and so disappeared. 


Five minutes later Eben reached shore. 
He climbed the steep beach, panting a little, 
and because the‘damp chill of morning was 
in the air he ran at a steady jog for a 
hundred yards or so until his blood was 
racing warmly through his body. 

Then reaction set in—the relief at know- 
ing his task was done; the relaxing of 
muscles and mind which had been for so 
long a time tensed to their task. He came 
to a little cottage on the shore and saw that 
it was not inhabited, and he climbed to the 
veranda and lay down upon the floor, and 
the hard boards were grateful and soothing 
to his tired body. He fell asleep. 

The sun woke him. The sky had clouded 
over and the morning was dark and omin- 
ous. Eben sat up, rubbing his eyes, and 
he rose to look out across the bay, and 
his heart hushed for a moment in awe and 
wonder at the majesty and beauty of the 
thing he saw. 

The sun, a quarter of the way to the 
zenith, was obscured by a slate-blue cloud. 
It was a iong cloud, shaped not unlike an 
arm, so that Eben thought it was as though 
the sun hid its face from the world. But 
below this cloud, and to right and left, the 
rays of the sun were visible and distinct 
beams of light. Eben had seen such beams 
before; he had called them “the sun draw- 
ing water,” as a child. But this spectacle 
was not like that familiar sight. 


The bright beams slanted away to right 
and left to the very horizon. They were 
continuous from right to left; there was no 
break in their regularity and beauty. Eben 
thought of the flag of Nippon. “This is 
just such a sun,” he whispered. It seemed 
to him like some great, glowing spider, sup- 
ported on countless straight and gleaming 
legs which rested on the earth. 


“But no,” he told himself. “No, it is 
like God sweeping the earth. That is His 
broom. He sweeps the earth clean, and 
hides His face while He sweeps.” And 
Eben smiled a little, sadly. “There will be 
deadly sweeping in the bay today when 
the boats get busy.” 

A flutter of wings beside him and a red- 
start lighted upon the veranda railing, and 
with head cocked on one side peered at 
him. He spoke softly; and the bird disap- 
peared so quickly Eben’s eyes could not 
follow its flight. Below him, among the 
seaweed on the beach, two herons stood 
immovable as statues. A crow stalked and 
croaked between them, like a tramp bowing 
and scraping before two stately ladies. 
Eben looked out across the bay and saw 
the black back fin of a porpoise for an in- 
stant as the creature rolled, and he caught 
the quick gasp of its lungs through the 
still morning air. 

Out beyond where the porpoise played 
the gulls were circling and screaming. At 
first Eben thought they were feeding on 
some refuse in the water, but after a mo- 
ment he saw that they never lighted. They 
flew round and round; they screamed and 
cried and dipped. They were vastly con- 
cerned. Eben felt a trembling wonder what 
it was they saw in the depths of the water 
there that so perturbed them. 


He left the deserted cottage at length, 
and, half running and half walking, he 
passed up the harbor to the bridge and 
crossed into the town. He found a tele- 
phone there, called the destroyer-base at 
the mouth of the bay, and asked for the 
admiral, and when that officer’s voice came 
to him across the wire, Eben said softly: 
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“This is Scour. 
sages?” 

A moment later his heart leaped. “Every 
channel was closed within the half-hour 
after your signal,” said the admiral. “Twen- 
ty minutes ago a considerable part of the 
flotilla attempted to force the main chan- 
nel here.” 

“Did they get through?” Eben cried. 

“Not one. Three mines exploded; so we 
presume three were destroyed; and one 
meshed in the nets and lies on the bottom 
now, helpless.” 

“Where are the others?” 

“We had one plane up; and it reports 
they all turned back up the bay. The hunt 
is beginning now.” 

When Eben left the telephone, he walked 
up through the town,*unconscious of the 
lfact that his drenched and shrunken gar- 
ments were attracting curious eyes. His 
lwork was done; and his one desire now, his 
unexpressed desire, was to reach the Bar- 
bette, to find Anne. What he would do, 
what he would sa. when he faced her, he 
did not know. But that he must go 
to her he knew 

There were automobiles for hire in the 
town and Eben found one and engaged the 
man to drive him the two miles to the Bar- 
bette. They set out, sped through the 
shaded streets, with the fine, white houses 
set in their bowers of trees on either hand, 
and so emerged into the open country. Be- 
yond the last house the road climbed a 
steep hill, from the top of which one could 
see far down the bay. 

As they reached the crest of the hill, 
Eben touched the driver on the shoulder. 
“Stop,” he called. “See yonder. What is 
that?” 

He pointed; and their straining eyes 
pierced the skies to the southward, and 
both saw, against a slate-blue cloud, a tiny 
dot that moved. It moved from east to 
west across the skies, seemed scarce to 
crawl, it went so slowly. Yet Eben knew 
it was speeding faster than the fastest 
train. 

It finished its westward course; and the 
dot became a bar against the sky as the 
great plane tilted and wheeled and turned 
east again. 

“It’s an airyplane,” the driver cried. 

Eben nodded. The man gripped his arm. 
“Say, d’you hear the shooting out in the 
bay last night? I bet there’s one of them 
subbarines up here.” 

“There is,” said Eben. 

“And that airyplane’s comin’ to find her, 
ain’t it?” 

“I believe you’re right,” Eben agreed. 
“Drive on, and we'll see.” 


7 * + 


Have you closed the pas- 


That sudden fusillade of shots in the 
night had waked the people of the Bar- 
bette, as it had waked all sleepers on the 
shores about the bay. Bill Marks peered 
into the night, puzzling, wondering; and 
when the sun rose, he was out upon his 
veranda to see what trace might have re- 
mained of the battle he believed had oc- 
curred. 

He saw only the monument, swept bare. 
The white structure of the bug-light had 
been blown bodily into the sea. There was 
no other sign that anything had occurred— 
save that over a spot out in the bay the 
white gulls wheeled and shrieked their 
raucous cries. 


Marks went, to find John Benton. “Did 
you hear the guns, John?” he asked. 

“Yes, Bill. They waked me. What was 
it?” 

Marks shook his head. “The bug-light’s 
gone.” 

“Gone?” 


“Shot clean off the monument. I can 








see some pieces of it still there through my 
glasses.” 

Benton brought his own glasses, and the 
two from Benton’s veranda studied the 
wrecked light. Others joined them. The 
Barbette hummed with the discussion. And 
then, while they were at breakfast, the Ben- 
ton phone rang. 

“Orders from the naval base are for all 
people on the shore to leave their homes 
and figd shelter,” the operator told him. 
“There are submarines in the bay; and the 
entrance has been closed, and the destroy- 
ers are going to hunt them down. There is 
danger of shells striking the cottages.” 

When John Benton went out to bear this 
word to those who had no telephones, he 
saw the first aeroplane in the southern 
sky. Ten minutes later those of the people 
of the Barbette who chose safety were hur- 
rying up the lane toward the main road. 
Marks, Lewis, Benton and Nelson Hobart 
elected to stay. When Benton told Mrs. 
Marshall, she turned white and still; but 
she thanked him civilly. He asked for 
Anne, and she told him Anne had left the 
cottage early, was no doubt in safety long 
before this. 

At the Morse cottage Mrs. Morse and the 
baby were preparing to leave. Mrs. Morse 
said the lieutenant had gone out at the 
sound of the guns and had not returned. 
She seemed to feel no concern for him. 

When Benton returned to his own cot- 
tage, Marks and Lewis joined him on the 
veranda there. An aeroplane was circling 
in the air, high above the bay; and four 
others were coming from the south. Five 
minutes later a flotilla of twelve destroyers 
in triple line. rounded the point to the 
southward and swept up toward the monu- 
ment. A swarm of chasers surrounded 
them. 

These craft scattered across the bay, 
slowed down, lay at rest. Above circled 
now a score of planes. Far out in the bay 
a silvery spout of water lifted high, and a 
dull detonation came to the ears of the 
men on the veranda. “One of the planes 
dropped a bomb!” John cried. “I saw it 
fall.” 

They looked up into the skies, and saw a 
monoplane there turn its nose toward earth 
and dive like an arrow, a thousand feet. 
When they thought it would surely plunge 
into the sea, it flattened out, circled. 

“Look at the destroyers,” 
softly; and the men saw four of the slim, 
black craft swing into line abreast and 
steam slowly across the spot where the 
bomb had fallen. The watchers scarce 
breathed. 

Again the water uplifted itself, sullenly, 
blackly; and when it subsided again. the 
monoplane circled over the spot once more, 
then began to climb into the sky with a 
triumphant flick of its rudder. 

“They dragged a bomb over that one, 
exploded it!” Hobart exclaimed. 

“Believe me, son,” Herb Lewis cried, 
“I wouldn’t want to be in one of those 
things when they do that. What chance 
has a man got, say?” 

“None,” said Bill Marks soberly. 

It was 15 minutes past seven when that 
first bomb exploded. Four submarines 
had been destroyed at the entrance to the 
bay in their first attempt to escape. This 
increased the tally to five. Fifteen minutes 
later two more were added to the toll. 

The bomb-drag which had destroyed the 
fifth submarine had caused such a concus- 
sion that two sister craft, lying on the bot- 
tom near by, were shaken aid jarred. Their 
rivets started; they began to take water. 

The first one came to the surface not a 
mile off the Barbette. John Benton was 
the first of the men to sight its periscope. 


Marks called” 
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A moment later the gray steel of its back 
burst the bonds of the water, and the long, 
nartow deck emerged into view. 

A destroyer’s gun snapped. The shell 
struck 50 yards from the submarine. The 
conning-tower hatch opened and men tum- 
bled out. They brought a gun swinging 
from its hidden bed, tried to bring it to 
bear on the destroyers. 

Three shells hit at once; and the sub- 
marine opened up like an egg, and the two 
ends sank and were gone. The watchers 
were trembling, their faces were white. 
“There are men swimming in the water,” 
Benton whispered; and a moment later 
they saw a submarine chaser race to the 
spot and rescue these swimmers. 

“Say, they got off lucky,” Lewis com- 
mented. 

“There’s another!” Hobart cried. 

The second U-boat, forced to the surface 
by the damage it had sustained, managed 
to put up a fight.. Its gun was barking 
before the destroyers could get the range; 
but a one-pounder on the bow of the chaser 
that was doing rescue work riddled the 
plunger from end to end, and the U-boat 
tilted its stern into the air and took its 
last dive, while men scrambled from the 
conning-tower hatch until the shrouding 
waters closed that avenue of escape. 

Seven of the submarines were gone, At 
10 minutes past eight, the eighth was ac- 
counted for. It was caught on the flats in 
a small bay south of the Barbette by the 
ebbing tide, and its crew surrendered to the 
three chasers that raced toward it. Of all 
the flotilla, that was the only craft which 
was to surrender. Against overwhelming 
odds, against certain destruction, the others 
fought their fight and died. 

But for the moment, after the capture of 
this stranded craft, quiet fell upon the bay. 
The planes circled high above, unable to 
locate the other plungers; and the destroy- 
ers waited, cruising slowly back and forth, 
and the chasers poked their gray noses into 
every corner without finding new prey. 

The men at the Barbette did not see the 
next act in the drama. It was staged 20 
miles to the southward, at the mouth of the 
western channel. That channel had been 
closed by two lines of nets. On the first 
line, bombs were hung at every intersec- 
tion of the cables. The second net was de- 
signed to catch any plungers which might 
break the first barrier; and between the 
two obstructions mines had been laid so 
close together that the U-boats, blindly 
groping, had no chance to pick an open 
way between them. 

This barrier was guarded by six destroy- 
ers and thrice as many chasers; and on the 
shore of the island which marked the east 
side of the channel three batteries of field- 
guns were stationed to assist in checking 
any attempt to break through. 

The attempt came at 20 minutes past 10 
o’clock in the morning. There was no 
warning. The planes which might have 
sighted the undersea boats were all search- 
ing the bay to the northward, when four 
periscopes broke water almost simultane- 
ously, a hundred yards north of the bomb- 
net. 

Two destroyers were cruising across the 
mouth of the channel at the moment, on 
the north side of the nets. One periscope 
emerged not 50 yards from a destroyer. 
The guns.on the surface craft snarled; the 
periscope disappeared. But at the same in- 
stant a muffled but tremendous detonation 
sounded, and the destroyer lurched heavily, 
listed, broke in two, and was gone. 

The submarine which had torpedoed her 
was struck itn the conning-tower. It had 
submerged; but it came to the surface 


again, wheeling helplessly, and pure luck 
pointed it toward the second destroyer. 
Men were climbing from its hatch in the 
face of the rain of fire from the destroyer’s 
decks. One shouted something; and a sec- 
ond torpedo struck this destroyer 20 feet 
aft of her bow. The two craft sank to- 
gether, the submarine riddled by the de- 
stroyer’s guns, and the destroyer blown 
half in two by the U-boat’s last torpedo. 


Four periscopes had appeared, Four sub- 
marines were in the front line of the at- 
tempt to force the channel. One had ac- 
counted for two destroyers. A second fel! 
prey to a chaser which shot across her 
bows, dragged a bomb across her decks, and 
exploded it at the moment when the bomb 
touched the plunger’s curving sides. The 
other two U-boats came to the surface, and 
gun-crews attempted to work the deck- 
guns against the rain of fire that over- 
whelmed them. 


One shell struck a destroyer harmlessly ; 
a chaser was sunk. ‘Then the two sub- 
marines, almost at the same _ instant, 
lurched and disappeared beneath the water. 
A shell from a field-gun ashore had struck 
one fairly. A destroyer torpedoed the other. 


The attack was not yet finished. Four 
more submarines were sweeping down into 
the melee, and behind them four more, and 
four more periscopes appeared. Of the 
first line, two submarines reached the 
bomb-net; but they were meshed there and 
destroyed by the bombs. Instantly, as 
though at a signal, the remaining subma- 
rines submerged. For a moment the de- 
stroyers and chasers zigzagged madly back 
and forth across the water. 

Then they slowed, gathered to compare 
notes. The report went winging to the 
wireless base: “Sixteen submarines at- 
tacked the west channel barrier. Six were 
destroyed. Two destroyers and a chaser 
were sunk, The barrier was undamaged.” 


Admiral Bunt, in his many-windowed 
room at the base, checked off six sub 
marines upon his list. Fourteen were gone. 
Eben Scour had counted 24 at that strange 
roll-call in the night. Ten remained. 


At word of the fight at the barrier the 
fleets which were searching the upper ba) 
headed south to meet the submarines. But 
the U-boats submerged, doubled north and 
passed under the searchers. About two 
hours after the attack upon the channe! 
nets, two periscopes broke the water north 
east of the Barbette. 

There was not a destroyer in sight. Three 
chasers were cruising near the monument 
The periscopes disappeared. At one-forty 
five two submarines came to the surfac 
in the harbor of the town, and thirty se 
onds later their deck-guns were sending 
rain of shells into the helpless place. Thx 
used shrapnel. The first shell scattere: 
its rain of bullets across a group of 11 me! 
and boys who were watching the bay from 
the top of the First National; and of th 
11 seven were killed and only one escaped 
unhurt. Forty-two shells were fired by th 
submarines in the four minutes before th 
chasers got in range of them. The 42 shel! 
killed 16 and wounded 56 people. 

Then the submarines turned to face t! 
three chasers. Their guns outranged thos 
of the little craft, but the smaller boat 
were fast, and they were driven bravel) 
One found a submarine with its forwa: 
gun, and the U-boat sank across the chan 
nel of a harbor-mouth. The other thr 
came on; and the remaining submarine me! 
them with a fire of deadly accuracy. A 
shell swept the deck of one, and a second 
shell struck the little craft squarely in th« 
bow, pierced the whole length of the boat, 
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and exploded in the stern. 
ended and sank. 

Of the remaining two one was set afire 
and beached, a blazing wreck. The other 
was blown to little bits by, a shell which 
found her magazine. The submarine fired 
five more shots into the town, then turned 
southward into the bay and submerged. 


The bombardment of the town had been 
reported to the naval base by telephone; 
and wireless orders sent the destroy- 
ers racing northward. The Germans had 
expected this: Of the remaining 10 plungers 
two had been involved in the bombardment 
of the town, and one was sunk there. The 
other submerged and lay quiet. The re- 
maining eight had taken stations along the 
channel which led up the bay: and they 
rested there until the first flotilla of de- 
stroyers, four of them in line-ahead forma- 
tion, were squarely abreast of where they 
lay. 

The plungers rose to the surface then; 
the torpedoes sped. Two destroyers were 
hit and sunk forthwith; a third was crip- 
pled and beached. The fourth met the at- 
tack alone; and two submarines circled and 
fired torpedoes into her from opposite 
sides. She crushed like an egg. 

One shell from the destroyers had found 
a mark. Of the eight submarines which 
had lain in ambush, only seven remained. 
From the cottage on the Barbette, Benton 
and others had watched the terrible suc- 
cess of the U-boats’ stroke; and they saw 
now these seven come to the surface and 
cruise on the surface, out into the bay. 
The one which had attacked the town 
joined them there; and for five minutes the 
eight lay quietly upon the waters, two miles 
off shore. 

Then Marks sighted the smoke of more 
destroyers coming up the bay; and ahead 
of them four planes circled high overhead. 
One of the submarines turned a deck-gun 
io bear upon these planes, and the white 
puffs of the shells dotted the air about the 
wheeling craft. The planes dodged and 
looped and rolled, but they held their 
places—to their cost. A _ shell hit one 
squarely, and it dissolved into little, flut- 
tering bits of things which fell lightly till 
they splashed into the bay, 

The submarines could not face the com- 
ing destroyers. They dived; and forthwith 
the planes swooped down to mark their 
hiding-place. Then the waters boiled as the 
lestroyers raced back and forth above the 
submerged flotilla, with drag-bombs trail- 

ng along the bottom of the bay. Slowly 
the turmoil drifted eastward. Now and 
then a dull explosion drifted to the listen- 
rs on shore. The submarines were fleeing, 
the destroyers hanging on their heels re- 

ntlessly: The racing craft became mere 
lots to the watchers at the Barbette and 


The chaser up- 








GRAY HAIR 


Restored toOriginalColior 


Gray hair positively, quickly restored to original 
color, no matter what color it was. KOLOR-BAK 
guaranteed to do this or it costs you nothing! 
KOLOR-BAK isa pleasing, pure, harmless, grand 
preparation. Contains no injurious im; ents. Color- 
less, stainless.. Not a dye or stain, but a wonderful 
scientific pre . Acts directly on the pigments of 
the hair. Also banishes dandruff and itching scalp in two 
applications. Write for free book s COMPA! proof. 

KOLOR-BAK PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
68 West Washington St., Dept. 345 B, Chicago, tl. 


WAR OPENS THOUSANDS GOVERN- 
MENT JOBS TO TEACHERS 
The positions to be filled pay from $1200 to $1800; 
ave short hours and annual vacations, with full pay. 
those interested should write immediately to 
/Tanklin Institute, Dept. N97, Rochester, N. Y., for 
large descriptive book, showing the positions open and giving many 
‘mple examination questi which will be sentfree of charge. 




















the black smoke from their funnels ob- 
scured their movements. 


In the end, it was this smoke which gave 
the plungers respite; for it so cloaked the ’ 
waters that the aeroplanes lost sight of the W\ekyeuases 
U-boats. Three had been destroyed by the 
drag-bombs. 
by buoys which thé chasers had set above | Dept. 
them on signal from the planes. But the 


f tell 
Their graves were marked | oo each machine, 
{Reansonn TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
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how to save 40 per cent to 60 per 
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remaining five had escaped. 
(Concluded next week.) 


“Alice, if I told you that I loved you 
dearly, that there was no other girl in all 
the world for me, would you promise to 
be mine?” 


























d quality, TO FIT 
e or money back. AMAZINGLY LOW 
RICES. Send for your copy to-day. 
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“Would you mind telling me_ first 
whether that is a proposal or a _ hypo- 
thetical question?”—Pittsburgh Chronicle- 
Telegraph. 








FLAG STICKER 


tals, packages, ete. 
NOVELTY CoO., 519 3rd St., N. E., Washington, D. C, 










Re patriotic. Show your col- 
ors. For use on letters, pos- 
50 for 15 cents. NEWKIRK 





ECZEMA 


Also called Tetter, Salt Rheum, 
Pruritus, Milk Crust, Water 
Poison, Weeping Skin, etc. 


For fifteen years I have been treating one disease 
alone, ECZEMA. I have handled over one million 
cases. I do not pretend to know it all, but I am con- 
vinced the disease is due to an excess of acid in the 
blood, and closely related to rheumatism and cancer, 
This acid must be removed. 


Eczema is called by some people Itch, Tetter, Salt 
Rheum, Pruritus, Milk Crust, Weeping Skin, ete. I 
am fully convinced Eczema isa curable disease, and 
when I say it can be cured, 1 mean just what I say— 
C-U-R-E-D, and not merely patched up for a while to 
return worse than before. It makes no difference 













would be of help to you. If you will write me today I 
of my mild, soothing, guaranteed treatment that will 
than I or anyone else could in a month’s preaching. 


J. E. CANNADAY, M. D., 1340 Court 










Eczema Specialist 


what other doctors have told you, or what all you have tried, all I ask is just a 
chance to prove to you that this vast experience has taught me a great deal that 


suffer any more with eczema and refuse to merely write to me for free trial, Just 
blame yourself. No matter where you live, I have treated your neighbors. Merely 
dropping me a postal today is likely to give you more real comfort in a week than 
you ever expected to enjoy again. Do it right now, your very life may be at stake. 


Reference: Third National Bank, Sedalia, or ask your banker to find out about me. _ 
Send this notice to some poor sufferer from eczema. It will be a kind act by you. 


























DR. CANNADAY 


for 15 Years. 


will send you a free trial 
do more to convince you 
It’s al! up to you. If you 


Bk., Sedalia, Mo. 
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“NORMAL INSTRUCTOR. 









recognized as the formost 


The Best National Publication for Teachers 
NORMAL INSTRUCTOR-PRIMARY 


by far excelling all other educational journals in size, circulation, 
character of contents and helpfulness to teachers. It is published 










rimary Plans 


PLANS is everywhere 
educational magazine in the world, 
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for $1.50; or in combination: 





The Pathfinder 











by Superintendents, Principals and leading educators everywhere. 
respect and an indispensable aid to teachers who are 


Special Combination Offer 


Primary Plans in combination with the Pathfinde 


compares with Normal Instructor-Primary P! é arie J “hg 
plied. That fully one-third of the sonata gt gh ey A ee 
popularity. We furnish the Pathfinde 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans, 1 year, $1.50 


vecseeessercererced Yous: $1001 COT GBQES 


Address: THE PATHFINDER PUBLISHING CO., - - WASHINGTON, D.C. 


monthly during the school year from September to June inclusive, 
and each number is filled with the choicest and best educational 
material obtainable. 


The contents are adapted to the daily needs of teachers of ‘all 
grades and of rural schools, and comprise Methods, Aids and Sug- 
gestions in English, Literature, Dramatization, Composition, Arith- 
metic, Geography, History, Spelling, Picture Study, Agriculture, 
Drawing, Penmanship, Hygiene, Busy Work and many other topics. 


The contributors to Normal Instructor-Primary Plans are se- 
lected from the most successful educators and teachers in their 
respective branches and their articles present the latest and most 
approved methods in use in the schoolroom. 


Particular attention is given to illustrations, which include 
full page drawings for Busy Work, Construction Work, Cut Outs, 
Language Lessons, Desigus for Calendars, Borders, Blackboard 
Drawings, etc. Page and double page Poster Patterns are a dis. 
tinctive feature, with full size figures for reproduction and cut 
out. Large size pictures for Picture Study are given with small 
ictures for pupils’ use. Each number contains several pages of 
entertainment Material, consisting of Plays, Exercises, Pieces to 
Speak, Music and Programs for Special Days. The Teachers Ex- 
change and Help-One-Another Club is a most valuable department. 


Normal Instructor-Primary Plans is enthusiastically endorsed 
It is thoroughly practical io every 
desirous of enhancing their success. 

We feel particularly fortunate in being able to give 
our readers an opportunity to secure Normal Instructor- 
r, at a bargain price. No other educational journal 
matter sup- 
ers in America are subscribers to it speaks volumes for its 
r one year for $1.00; Normal Instructor-Primary Plans one year 
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HEADACHE 
TABLETS 


27 Years the Enemy of Pain 


® Headaches, 
Neuraléias, 
LaGrippe anColds 
Women's Aches enalils, 
Rheumatic na SciaticPains 
Ih Your Druggsst for AA Tablets 


10> = 25¢ 


Re sew 
See Monogram fx an the Genuine 


The Antikamnia Chemical Co., St. Louis 


HOW HE QUIT TOBACCO 


This veteran, S. B, Lamp- 
here, was addicted to the 
excessive use of tobacco 
for many years. He wanted 
to quit but needed some- 
thing to help him. 

He learned of a free book 
that tells about tobacco ha- 
bit afl how to conquer it 
quickly, easily and safely. 
In a recent letter he writes: 
“I have no i for to- 

bacco any more. I feel like a new ma 

Any one desiring a copy of this book on tobac- 
co habit, smoking and chewing, can get it free, 
postpaid, by writing to Edward J. Woods, T 429, 
Station F, New York City. You will be surprised 
and pleased. Look for quieter nerves, stronger 
heart, better ——. improved eye-sight, increased 
vigor, longer life and other advantages if you quit 
poisoning yourself.—Advt 


A GOOD POSITION 


WITH UNCLE SAM IS MOST DESIRABE.L 


Life positions, pleasant surroundings, good pay, 
steady werk, short hours, promotions on merit. 
Both sexes. No political ‘pull. Thousands of ap- 
intments yearly. Most thorough preparation $5. 
eturned if not appointed. Full information and 
questions used by the Civil Service Commission free. 


AMERICAN CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL. Washington, D.C. 











Collect or Cultiv ite Medical Plants. Goldenseal $20,000 acre. 
a Other valuable plants advance $1 to $s Ib. 


Learn business. Stamp for liet 900 plants, markets, “Facts.” Box 
1050, Badger Medical Plant Growers, Rhinelander, Wis. 


Save All Your Chicks 


E. J. Reefer, the poultry expert, 205 Reefer Bldg., 
Kansas City. Me Mo. _ is is giving away free a valuable 
book entitl iarrhoea and How to Cure it.”’ 
book PR on Beientife facts on white diarrhoea 

and tells how to mple home solution that cures this 
ch” uiscase ater raise es eteoeel ec y write Mr. Bester 
br one of these — « FREE books. “a 


fa? | YPEWRITERS 


$10 and up. ALL MAKES. Save $25 to $50 
on rebuilt at ,the facto by the well-known ** YOUNG 
PROCESS."’ Solid for cash.--installment or rented. 
Rental applies on purchase price. Write for full details 
and guaranteed Free tria 


Young Typewriter Co, Dept. 468, Chicago. 
Men, Women, City, Country, Experienced or Not 


sell article nationally 
pdivestioed at half Hove —_ insuring repeat orders. $5 day. 
No competition, every man buys dn zens yearly 


Peter H. Morrell & Co., Wilmington, Delaware 


BOYS and GIRLS! Earn $ 00 


in one hour. Write for 20 Jewelry Articles. by 
Y co, ‘HANOVER, in oh. 














at 10 cents cach. When sold send us $1.0 
keep $1.00. ORINEHART JEWELR 











(LWOGEID INVERVALS 





Club Bore—Say, old fellow, I want some- 
thing up to date in the way of fancy dress 
for the vegetarians’ ball tomorrow night. 

Acquaintance—Well stick a turnip on 
your head and go as a meatless day.—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Willie—Paw, what does headstrong mean? 
Paw—tThat’s when a woman makes up 
her mind to buy a new hat, my son.—Cin- 


cinnati Enquirer. 


“How long has that clerk worked for 
you?” asked the caller. 

“About four hours,” replied-the boss. 

“I thought he had been here longer than 
that,” said the caller. 

“He has,” said the boss. 
here for four 
tinel. 


“He has been 
months.”—Milwaukee Sen- 


“Maxie,” queried the teacher of the ju- 


venile class, “what is the difference between 
electricity and lightning?” 

“You don’t have to pay nothing for 
lightning,” answered Maxie.—Chicago News. 


“What kind of leather makes the best 
shoes?” 

“Don’t know, but banana skins make 
good slippers.” 


Mrs. Newrich—Me and John have had 
our portraits painted by four American 
artists and not one of them is satisfactory. 
After the war we intend to go abroad and 
see what the old masters can do.—Boston 
Transcript. 


“March came in like a lamb.” 
“Not this year. It came in like a meat- 
less day.”—Washington Star. 


“I thought you couldn’t get credit any 
more?” 

“I couldn’t for a while. But since sci- 
entific salesmanship came in I amble 
around and let the scientific salesman sell 
me some delightfully large bills.’”—Kansas 
City Journal, 


Society Item—The gift of the bride’s 
father was simply stunning in its mag- 
nificence. Immediately after the ceremony 
a huge wagon was backed up to the house 
and a ton of coal was dumped on the par- 
lor floor. In deep chagrin the father of 
the groom was seen to seize the certified 
check he had given the happy couple and 
tear it into fragments.—Boston Transcript. 


Mother—They are going to have an or- 
chestra play the “Meditation from ‘Thais’” 
at Harold’s wedding. Won’t that be beau- 
tiful? 

Father—Huh! it seems to me that then 
the time for meditation will be past.—St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat. 


Willis—What do you think is the signifi- 
eance of the confusion of tongues in the 
Tower of Babel incident? 

Gillis—No doubt it was the fellows who 
had mortgages on it clamoring for their 
interests—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


“This war has changed nearly every- 
thing,” remarked Mr. Dubwaite. 

“No doubt,” said Mrs. Dubwaite, looking 
wise. 

“I ordered a Spanish omelet in a restau- 
rant the other day. They are not what they 
used to be.” 

“I’m not surprised to hear that,” said 
Mrs. Dubwaite. “I was reading in a news- 


paper only this morning that Spain had 
been hard hit by the war.”—Birmingham 
Age-Herald. 


“Riches,” said Uncle Eben, “hab wings. 
De spendthrift gits a nasty fall by tryin’ 
to make ’em loop de loop an’ do other no 
*count tricks.”—Washington Star. 

Visitor (noticing empty cage)—Did your 
canary die a natural death? 

Bobby—Yes-m; the cat ate him.—Boston 
Transcript. 


“Hallo, Jones, can you lend me a fiver?” 
“No, thank heaven! I’m in luck today.” 
—Boston Transcript. 


“When do you expect to arrive at your 
destination?” 

“Hadn’t thought of that. When I travel 
now I simply get on board a train and wait 
and see what happens.”—Washington Star. 


Officer—Halt! 
where you are. 
vance! 

The Man in the Stream—Excuse me, sir, 
I don’t mind getting wet, but I’ve got in 
my pocket the only box of matches in the 
whole platoon.—Passing Show. 


Lie down immediately 
Not another yard’s ad- 


Doctor—Your daughter, madan, is suffer- 
ing from constitutional inertia. 

The Girl—There, ma! And you’ve been 
saying I was simply lazy.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


The man who gives in when he is wrong, 
said the street orator, is a wise man, but 
he who gives in when he is right is 

Married! said a meek voice in the crowd. 
—Milestones. 


Flubdub—What do you do with an um- 
brella when it is completely worn out? 

Harduppe—I generally return it to the 
fellow I borrowed it from.—St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


“Did you order anything from the gro- 
cer?” 

“No. I humbly requested a few things.” 
—Washington Star. 


“There’s rather a fine looking man.” 

“Isn’t he? The Jast time I saw him he 
was on the bench.” 

“What, a judge?” 

“No; a substitute ball player.”—Boston 
Transcript. 


AUTOMOBILITIS. 


“Charley is simply wonderful,” exclaim- 
ed young Mrs Torkins. “I never dreamed 
that anyone could run a motor car the way 
he can.” 

“What has happened?” 

“We took a ride yesterday and went 
along beautifully in spite of the fact that 
he had forgotten some of the machinery.” 

“Running without machinery?” 

“Yes. We had gone at least 11 miles be- 
fore Charley discovered that his engine 
was missing.” 


Motorist—Barker is a true autoist. 

Binks—How so? 

Motorist—He has the speedometer gaze 
and the steering-wheel hand-clasp—New 
York Globe. 


“Do we want to encourage a system 
which will compel us to wear chains for- 
ever?” inquired the agitated citizen. 

“But what are you going to do in this 
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kind of a climate?” inquired Mr. Chug- 
gins. “We can’t go on skidding !”—Wash- 
ington Star. 





Mrs. Hokus—My husband is so careless: 
He is always losing something. 

Mrs. Pokus—So is mine. If it isn’t his 
collar button it’s his reputation —St. Louis 
Globe-Democrat. 


COURSE OF TRUE LOVE. 

Customer—I—ah—er—um— 

Jeweler (to assistant)—Bring that tray 
of engagement-rings here, Harry.—Puck. 

“Absence makes the heart grow fonder,” 
quoted the sentimental youth. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” returned the matter- 
of-fact girl. “Did you ever try presents?” 
Boston Transcript. 





She—Can it be that you really love me? 
I know I am not beautiful. 

He—But I care nothing for beauty. 

She—-Indeed! Then you do not hesitate 
to insult me already! Pray consider our 
engagement at an end. 


“Tl asked your father’s consent by tele- 
phone.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He said, ‘I don’t know who you are, 
but it’s all right.” 


Bob—When you proposed to her I sup- 
pose she said: “Oh, this is so sudden?” 

Charlie—No; she was quite honest. She 
remarked: “The suspense has been terri- 
ble.”—Spokesman-Review. 

“What became of the little girl you made 
love to in the hammock last summer?” 
asked one young man of his friend. 

“We fell out.”"—Grit. 


S-M-I-T-H. 

“A few weeks ago I made a little journey 
and when the train stopped at a station a 
man got on, came up to me, shook hands 
and sat down beside me,” relates a Chicago 
traveler. “He seemed delighted to see me 
and talked as though he had known me al- 
ways. All the while I was racking my 
brain, trying to think of his name, but to 
no avail. 

“As he seemed to know me so very well, 
I hated to acknowledge that I didn’t know 
him. Finally I had what I thought a very 
brilliant idea and said: 

“‘How do you spell your last name? I 
can never remember.’ Imagine my chagrin 
when he said: ‘S-m-i-t-h.’” 


“YES”"—A FORGOTTEN WORD. 


Years ago it was quite a common thing 
to hear the word “yes” used in general con- 
versation. With the passage of time, how- 
ever, that excellent and refined vocable 
has become as thoroughly extinct as the 
Dodo bird and the tree-toed Megasopholus. 
Today, alas! the nearest in sound to the 
original affirmative are “yeh,” “yep,” “yup” 
or “yippy.” Other current synonyms are 
“uh-huh” and, in New England, an aggra- 
vating neutral hum of sounds something 
like “um.” 

This distressing aversion to the use of 
“ves” has given rise, in the inventive Amer- 
ican mind, to a number of phrases which 
mean the same thing, but which will not 
permit one to accuse the speaker of having 
uttered the short word. Such are the ele- 
gant “You said it,” “Ain’t it the truth?” 
“You said a pageful,” “You know it,” and 
a others too numerous to mention— 

ife. 


A WOMAN’S ANSWER 


“Do you know why-money is so scarce, 
brothers?” the soap-box orator demanded, 





and a fair-sized section of the backbone of 
the nation waited in leisurely patience for 
the answer. 

A tired-looking woman had paused for 
a moment on the edge of the crowd. She 
spoke shortly. “It’s because so many of 
you men spend your time telling each 
other why, ’stead of hustling to see that it 
ain’t !” 


THE INFANT TERRIBLE. 

When the new minister, a handsome and 
unmarried man, made his first pastoral 
call at the Fosdicks he took little Anna up 
in his arms and tried to kiss her. But the 
child refused to be kissed; she struggled 
loose and ran off into the next room, where 
her mother was putting a few finishing 
touches to her adornment before going into 
the parlor to greet the clergyman. 

“Mamma,” the little girl whispered, “the 
man in the parlor wanted me to kiss him.” 

“Well,” replied mamma, “why didn’t you 
let him? I would if I were you.” 

Thereupon Anna ran back into the parlor, 
and the minister asked: “Well, little lady, 
won’t you kiss me now?” 

“No, I won't,” replied Anna promptly, 
“but mamma says she will.” 


A LIMERICAL “IF”, 
If I were a cassowary 
In the land of Timbuctoo, 
I would eat a missionary, 
Skin and bone and hymn book, too! 





Without 
Operation 


Wonderful Healing of Rupture 








How a New Jersey Man Got 
Rid of a Severe, Obstinate, 
Right Inguinal Hernia With- 
out the Slightest Trouble. 


Below is a picture of Eugene M. Pullen, a 
well-known carpenter of Manasquan, New 
Jersey. If you could see him at his work, 
particularly when he handles heavy timber, 
jumps and climbs around like a youth, you 
would scarcely imagine that he had for- 
merly been afflicted with a rupture. 


At an early age, Eugene. Pullen was an 
express driver. He handled railroad bag- 
gage. One day after delivering a heavy 
trunk on an upper floor he felt a pain in 
the right groin. The suffering increased 
and it was not long before the young man 
noticed the swelling. 

The doctor told young Pullen that he was 
ruptured and that he must either wear a 
truss throughout life or submit to a drastic 
operation. All surgeons know that hernia 
operations, with anesthetics, etc., are dan- 
gerous; they may end fatally. Moreover, it 
is a well established fact that many rupture 
operations are not successful; the bowel 
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soon breaks through the sewed-up opening 
and protrudes worse than ever. 


Afraid of Operation. 


Like most others, Mr. Pullen declined to 
take the risks of an operation; the expense 


and loss of time had to be considered, too. 
Hoping he might get a little better encour- 
agement, he went to another physician, 
who, to his sorrow, gave him even less 
hope. It was pointed out to the young 
man that unless the rupture were perfectly 
held all the time or the surgeon’s knife 
successfully used, he might expect an in- 





Ruptured in Right Side. 


crease or doubling in the rupture with 
further complications or the dreaded stran- 
gulated hernia which kills so many rup- 
tured people. 


Victim of Trusses. 

The victim bought a truss, a hard, spring- 
like affair, the best he could get. It tor- 
tured him. He tried another—still no re- 
lief. He was compelled to give up his ex- 
press business. The hard tasks of ordinary 
men were forbidden him. He became an 
insurance agent, in which position he did 
not need to do bodily work. 

For six years Mr. Pullen dragged around, 
using various trusses, hard, elastic, etc., 
with never any contentment. One day his 
mother told him something she had just 
found out. It was a simple and easy thing 
for him to do. He lost no time. 


Discarded His Truss. 


Relief came at once; he almost forgot 
that he had any rupture. Afterward came 
a cure—a complete healing—and, although 
years have passed and Mr. Pullen is an 
energetic carpenter, working on buildings, 
climbing over roofs, lifting lumber and 
such like, he is absolutely free from the 
old hernia. He knows he is completely, 
lastingly cured. There was no operation, 
no lost time, no trouble—comfort and con- 
tentment from the very outset. He is a 
strong. cheerful-minded man. 


Valuable Information Free. 


The valuable information which Mrs. Pul- 
len read in a newspaper many years ago 
and gave to her son, together with further 
important facts, will be sent free to any 
reader of this who writes to Eugene M. 
Pullen, 1309D Marcellus avenue, Manas- 
quan, N. J., enclosing a stamp for reply. 
Mention the kind of rupture you have, 
whether on right or left side and what 
you have already done in your effort to 
cure it. A legion of cases of all kinds of 
rupture in men and women, including in- 
guinal (groin), femoral, navel, scrotal, etc.. 
have been reported completely healed. Age 
seems to make no difference.—Advt. 
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Tobacco Habit 
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Immediate Results ~~ 


Trying to quit the tobacco habit unaided isa _ cigars, cigarettes, pipe, chew plug or fine cut or 
losing fight against heavy odds, and means a_ use snuff Tobacco Redeemer will positively re- 
serious shock to your nervous system. Sodon’t move all craving for tobacco in any form in 
try it! Make the tobacco habit quit you. It will from 48 to 72 hours. Your tobacco craving will 
quit you if you will just take Tobacco Redeemer begin to decrease after the very first dose— 
according to directions. there’s no waiting for results. 

It doesn’t make a particle of difference wheth- Tobacco Redeemer contains no habit-forming 
er you’ve been a user of tobacco for a single drugs of any kind—it is a most marvelously quick, 
month or for 50 years, or how much you use, orin thoroughly reliable, and absolutely scientific 
what form you use it. Whether you smoke remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


Tobacco Redeemer is in no sense a substitute for tobacco, but is a radical, efficient treatment. 
After finishing the treatment you have absolutely no desire to use tobacco again or to continue 
the use of the remedy. It quiets the nerves, and will make you feel better in every way. If you 
really want to quit the tobacco habit—get rid of it so completely that when you see others using 
it, it will not awaken the slightest desire in you—you should at once begin a course of Tobacco 
Redeemer treatment for the habit. 


Results Absolutely Guaranteed 


A single trial will convince the most skeptical. fails to banish the tobacco habit when taken ac- 
Our legal, binding, money-back guarantee goes cording to the plain and easy directions, your 
with each full treatment. If Tobacco Redeemer money will be cheerfully refunded upon demand. 
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Let Us dend You Convincing 4” malt COUPON FoR 
roo habit and want to find a sure, CONVINCING PROOF 


quick way of quitting ‘‘for keeps’’ you ’ NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
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owe it to yourself and to your family to Dept. 346 St. Louis, Mo. 
mail the coupon below or send your 
name and address on a postal and re- 
ceive our free booklet on the deadly 
effect of tobacco on the human system, 
and positive proof that Tobacco 
Redeemer will quickly free you 
from the habit. 


NEWELL PHARMACAL CO., 
Dent. 346 


Please send, without obligating me in any way, your free 
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Half Dead From Smoking 
New York, 1915, 
- On my return from my vacation I found here wait- 
ing for me the treatment of Tobacco Redeemer I had 
ordered. At this time I was half dead from smoking 
and weighed 137 Ibs. Today I am very much alive, 
enjoying life, can’t find half enough tiie to satisfy 
my ambition and I weigh just 147 lbs. I never had 
any desire to smoke after the third day though I 
would try to smoke but found there was no use. 
J. C. MORRIS, Agt., 
The Delaware & Hudson Company. 





Smoked for 25 Years. 
Tenissses, 1915, 

I am 37 years old, smoked cigarettes and pipe since I was 
about 12 or 14 years old. I did not think I could quit smok- 
ing; I would get up in the night out of bed to smoke, was 
spending atleast $2.00 per month for tobacco and matches— 
$24.00 per year and now have no desire for tobacco and even 
hate to see or smell smoke. I have gained 15 pounds in 
weight and I am unable to explain the full benefit Tobacco 
Redeemer has done for me butitis worthin my opinion, 
thousands of dollars, I would not take anyth ng for my benefit 
I got out of Tobacco Redeemer. T.J. LAUTHNER 

Conductor Southern Railway Co.,Stanton Division, No. 139 





My Boy Has No Desire Now 

South Dakota, 1915. 
This is the mother writing for her boy who has 
been bound down to the curse of tobacco for 7 years. 
I sent for three boxes of Tobacco Redeemer trusting 
he would be relieved and set free from that demon 
that destroys both soul and body. Well he has taken 
only two boxes and says heis entirely cured and now 
has no desire for it at all. Thank God for this great 
new found remedy that will break the chain of to- 

bacco and set the captive free. 
MRS. R. H. VEARRIER. 


booklet regarding the tobacco habit and proof that Tobacco 

Redeemer will positively free me from the tobacco habit. 
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